OURN 


NEW ENGLAND AND NATIONAL 


“a 


Leading Commercial 


MODERN ILLUSTRATIVE BOOKKEEPING 


It gives careful instruction in the elements of bookkeeping; thorough drill in making records - 
in books of original entry ; easy and progressive instruction for posting original records ; test ledgers 
to give students additional drill in closing ledger accounts; reproduced pen-written incoming vouch- 
ers, and individual price lists. 


MOORE’S NEW COMMERCIAL ARITHMETIC $1.00 


In the preparation of this book business men have been consulted freely. Its distinctive indi- 
viduality is due to the manner in which the topics-are treated, and to the practical character and 


q great variety of the problems. All complicated and obsolete subjects and all puzzles have been 
a studiously avoided. 
GANO’S COMMERCIAL LAW | $1.00 


This volume provides a thorough, practical course in elementary commercial law, a knowledge 
of which cannot fail to be of great value to every business man: It presents only the most useful 
and valuable fundamental principles, and is so arranged that it is entirely in accord with the most 
approved methods of teaching this subject. 


BELDING’S COPIMERCIAL CORRESPONDENCE 50 cents 


Contains the essentials of modern business correspondence, presented in a manner thorough, 
practica], and systematically arranged. Problems are encountered as they are in actual business, and 
each important phase of the subject is explained with great clearness and simplicity. 


GANNETT, GARRISON & HOUSTON’S COMMERCIAL GEOGRAPHY $1.25 


Presents the subject in a simple, methodica!, and logical way. It is strictly up-to-date, and 
the present condition of the world’s commerce is carefully and accurately portrayed. Under the 
headings Commercial Conditions, Commercial Products, and Commercial Countries, the study is 
made both informative and educative. 


MUNSON’S POCKET PHONOGRAPHIC DICTIONARY $1.00 
The only authorized Munson dictionary, containing twelve thousand words correctly accented, 


with their shorthand outlines, and covering practically the whole English vocabulary. It is 
bound in morocco, indexed, and of convenient vest pocket size. 


ELDRIDGE’S SHORTHAND DICTATION EXERCISES 65 cents 


Contains over 100,000 words, accurately counted and indicated in the text. It furnishes every 
valuable kind of dictation, and includes a vocabulary (issued in four editions, Benn Pitman, Isaac Pit- 
man, Gregg, and Graham) of 5,000 words with carefully prepared outlines. Throughout the book the 
outer part of each page provides space for an exercise to be written by the pupil, torn out along a 
perforated line, and handed to the teacher for correction. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


a NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO 
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WEEK IN REVIEW. 


THE NEW SUBSIDY BILL. 


The ocean mail subsidy bill, which 
Mr. Gallinger has introduced in the 
Senate, is more moderate in its pro- 
visions than previous measures. It 
does not cover transpacific lines. It 
aims only at the establishment of 
ocean mail services on routes to 
South America south of the equator, 
—that is, to Brazil, Uruguay, Ar- 
gentina, Chili, and Peru. Under the 
bill, the postmaster-general will pay 
for ocean mail service on vessels of 
the second class on South American 
routes the same rate per mile that 1s 
now paid for service on vessels of 
the first class between the United 
States and European ports. The to- 
tal expenditure in any one year must 
not exceed $4,000,000, and must not 
in any case exceed the amount of 
revenue received from the foreign 
mail service over and above the 
amount otherwise paid for such ser- 
vice. This provision protects the 
government against loss; and the im- 
portance of developing direct South 
American trade in American hulls, 
especially in view of the approaching 
opening of the Panama canal, fur- 
nishes a strong argument in favor of 
the bill. 


PENSIONS AND ECONOMY. 


The action of the House of Repre- 
sentatives in enacting a $45,000,000 
increase in pensions for Civil war 
and Mexican veterans raises an in- 
teresting question of generosity ver- 
sus frugality. President Taft for a 
year or more has been putting forth 
every energy to secure retrenchment 
in the government expenditures and 
has succeeded in reducing greatly 
the estimates of the departments. 
But this single act, if it should be- 
come law, will swallow up all that 
has been saved, and more. The vote 
in the House was 212 to sixty-two, a 
majority so large as to afford small 
prospect that the Senate will reject 
the bill. 

THE NEXT SENATE. 

The death of Senator Elkins of 
West Virginia puts another  sena- 
torial seat in the hands of the Demo- 
erats. The legislature of that state 
is strongly Democratic in both 
branches, and it will elect Demo- 
cratic senators in place of Senator 
Elkins and Senator Scott, both Re- 
publicans. Democratic senators from 
New York, New Jersey, Indiana, 
Nebraska, Ohio, Missouri, and Maine 
will also displace Republicans. As 
the Senate is at present constituted, 
forty-seven senators constitute a ma- 
jority. The Republicans will lose 
the nine seats just enumerated, and 
probably also one from Montana, 
where Senator Carter’s term expires. 
This last loss, however, will be offset 
by the Democratic loss of Purcell of 
North Dakota, who was appointed by 
a Democratic governor. The present 
prospect is that the next Senate will 
be made up of fifty Republicans and 
forty-two Democrats,—a sufficiently 
narrow margin to give the Republi- 
can “insurgents” a good deal of 
power. 


THE LORIMER CASE. 
Senator Lorimer of Illinois would 
have had an easy time of it if the 
Senate Committee on Privileges and 
Elections had had full power in his 
case; for that committee reported in 


substance that he had been guilty of 
nothing fraudulent in the means used 
for securing his election by the Ill!- 
nois legislature. At first, it was un- 
certain whether there would even be 
a minority report. But there was, 
and influential senators of both par- 
ties have given vigorous support to 
the resolution declaring Mr. Lorl- 
mer’s election fraudulent and void. 
That there was bribery and at- 
tempted bribery in the Illinois legis- 
lature in connection with votes cast 
for Mr. Lorimer, the evidence leaves 
no room for doubt. The only way in 
which Mr. Lorimer coud be excul- 
pated would be on the assumption 
that he had no knowledge of the 
steps which were being taken to se- 
cure his election. 


ANGLO-AMERICAN 
TION. 

There seems to be no doubt that 
President Taft has undertaken to 
sound leading senators upon the pos- 
sibility of framing an _ arbitration 
treaty with Great Britain of a 
broader character than any existing 
arbitration treaty. The aim in view 
is to provide for the settlement by 
arbitration of every sort of dispute 
which might arise, making no excep- 
tions of points involving “honor” or 
territory. It is not clear what hope, 
if any, there is that the Senate would 
look favorably upon such a proposal; 
but if the ratification of such a treaty 
were possible it would be a long step 


ARBITRA- 


“forward in the history of the arbi- 


tration movement. The reservation 
of questions involving the “honor” of 
one or the other party to a dispute 
is always capable of a very elastic 
interpretation. 


THE OHIO BRIBERY CASES. 


The investigation of the wholesale 
bribery cases in Adams county, Ohio, 
goes forward relentlessly. At last 
accounts, nearly 2,000 voters had 
been indicted and about 1,500 had 
pleaded guilty. Even this does not 
end the work, for as soon as_ the 
present investigations are completed 
the grand jury will go over the 
ground again in quest of offenders 
who were passed over in the first in- 
quiry. The practice seems to have 
extended to every class of voters,— 
ministers, teachers, and business men 
as well as farmers. In one township 
every male voter is under indictment 
or has pleaded guilty, and at the 
next school election only women 
voters will be able to vote. Aljto- 
gether, the whole exposure is one of 
the most disheartening in recent 
American politics. 


PERSIA AND THE POWERS. 


Sooner or later, Persia is destined, 
to be an international storm centre. 
There exists now in Persia a feeble 
imitation of a constitutional govern- 
ment, with the ghost of a parliament; 
but Russia in the north asserts an 
authority supported by troops which 
is quite inconsistent with real Per- 
sian independence, and in the south 
Great Britain has made the prevail- 
ing disorders the occasion for an in- 
tervention which contemplates some 
sort of an armed force for the 
preservation of order. Several 
years ago Russia and Great Britain 
arranged a delimitation of their re- 
spective “spheres of influence,” each 
promising to respect the special 
elaims of the other. Now these and 
other arrangements are disturbed by 
the disclosure of a compact between 
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Germany and Russia, under which 
Russia promises aid to the German 
project of the Bagdad railway. This 
brings Germany upon the scene in a 
manner very disturbing to British 
sensibilities, and also to the French. 


THE MAGAZINES. 


—The first of a noteworthy series 
of articles by William Winter on 
“Shakespeare on the Stage” opens 
the February Century. It describes 
the individual conception and bus!- 
hess of the more notable actors who 
have interpreted Hamlet—‘“a charac- 
ter irresistibly attractive,” “the cen- 
tral figure in a romantic story which 
involves the awful mystery and sub- 
limity of a preternatural environ- 
ment.” 


—There will be several pages of 
“Side Lights on Lincoln” in the Feb- 
ruary Century—a description of his 
campaign scrap-book by Jesse W. 
Weik, and fresh anecdotes of the 
greatest of Americans, by Lambert 
True, Horace Green, Laura Balch 
Carpenter, John C. Van Dyke, and 
others. In a description of “The 
Proposed Graduate College of 
Princeton,” Professor Andrew F. 
West, dean of that school, in the 
February number offers a plea for 
the humanizing of learning so as to 
overcome sordid materialism and 
narrow provincialism in education. 


A FIELD AT HOME. 


A Boston gentleman was showing 
a West African, who is interested in 
missionary work, a number of photo- 
graphs. 

“What is this?’ asked the visitor, 
gazing in wonder at one of them. 

“Oh, that’s a snapshot taken dur- 
ing a football scrimmage at the sta- 
dium.” 

“But has your church no mission- 
aries to send among these people?’ 
was the quick rejoinder.—Boston 
Transcript. 

“Thomas, you have disobeyed your 
old grandmother.” 

“No, I didn’t, ma.” 

“Yes, you did. Have you not been 
swimming?’ 

“Yes, ma.” 

“Didn’t I hear her say to you not 
to go swimming?” 

“Oh, she didn’t tell us that! She 
only came out and said: ‘Boys, I 
wouldn’t go swimmin’,” and I 
shouldn’t think she would, an old 
rheumatic woman like her. But she 
didn’t say anything about our going 
swimmin’.” 


IN ACTIVE USE. 

“James,” asked the Sunday school 
teacher, “did you memorize the first 
six verses of the twelfth chapter of 
Joshua?” 

“No’m, ma was pressing autumn 
leaves in that part of the Bible.”— 
M. L. Hayward, in Woman’s Home 
Companion for January. 


A DETERRENT. 
“Medicine,” said a little girl, “is 
something that makes you careful 
not to catch cold again.”—Universa- 
list Leader. 


The Doctor—“I find that your 
blood is deficient in red corpuscles.” 
* Mrs. Swellhed—“Anyone could 
have told you that there’s nothing but 
blue blood in our family.” 
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POOR “ISION 


is the lot of 
Every 
Fifth 
Child 
in your school 


THE McCALLIE VISION TESTS 


Eric Pape School Art 


THIRTEENTH SEASON 
October 3, 1910, to May 28, 1911 
Head Instructor and Director - ERIC PAPE 
Painter and Ilfustrator 


Full courses in DRAWING, PAINT- 
ING in OIL and WATER-COLOR, 


. can be used by any teacher right in the 
TION and DECORATIVE without any one ever remembering the order 


of the letters or characters, They are scien- 
tifically constructed, easy to use, and give 
accurate results, 


There are two sets, one for the literate 
and the other for the illiterate or very 
small children. The sets consist of twelve 
and ten cards respectively, five inchessquare. 
Hundreds of teachers are using them. 


PRICE, 50 CENTS EACH SET 


EDWIN FITZGEORGE 
P. O, Box 67, TRENTON, N. J. 


DESIGN 
No Examinations for Admission 


Morning, Afternoon and Evening Classes. 
Scholarships and Medals. 
Scholarships and Medals. 

Illustrated catalogue free on applicatior . 
Address the secretary. 


Cor. Mass, Ave. & Boylston St, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


School Superintendents 
THE STAMFORD ELECTRIC CLOCK AND PROGRAM SYSTEM 


supplies uniform and correct time to all class-rooms, automatically operates all 
class signals and gongs day by day'on any desired program. Send for ESTI- 
MATES and BULLETIN 108. 
MOTORS, DYNAMOS, MOTOR GENERATORS, Etc., for School Labora- 
tories, adopted by N. Y. Board of Education. See Bulletin No. 106. 
FACTORY AND WORKS AT STAMFORD, CONN. 


ENGINEERING SPECIALTY COMPANY, Mfrs. 


STAMFORD, CONNECTICUT 


Some one has said that the man who makes 
two blades of grass grow where one did before, 
gets much credit. 

How about the man who makes one pencil do 
the work that three or four did before, by providing 


DIXON’S 


No. 308 Beginners’ Pencils 


In the primary grades of school ? 
It appeals to the Head, Hand and Heart. 
Sample sent on request if you will 
mention this publication. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO. 


JERSEY CITY, N. J. 
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| 
THE BERGEN 


BOTANIES 


During the past two years the use of the Ber- 
gen Botanies has increased in New England 
22 per cent. 


The Bergen Botanies are the product of one who 
‘is a trained specialist, an experienced teacher, and 
a successful textbook author. 


They give a thoroughly scientific treatment of 
all phases of botany, with a sparing use of technical 
terms. 

They are advanced in material and method. 


They are so delightfully written that the study of 
botany becomes a pleasure. 
The Elements of Botany, Essentials of Botany, 


Foundations of Botany, and Principles of Botany 
with the Keys and Flora which are provided with 


them, furnish, material for any length of course that 
may be desired in any school, to matter where it is 
located. Full. descriptive circulars will be sent on 


request. 


Ginn and Company 


| ‘PUBLISHERS | 
#1 29 Beacon Street, Boston 


THE HIGH SCHOOL: ITS WEAK- 
NESSES AND SUGGESTED MODIFI- 
CATIONS 
By W. A, Baidwin, Principal Hyannis, Mass., Normal School. 


Price 5 cents each 


New England Publishing Co. 
29-A Beacon St., Boston 


ILLUSTRATED EXERCISES IN 
DESIGN 


BY ELIZABETH GARRABRANT BRANCH 


A beautiful new book on Design, fully illus- 
- trated in black and white. Now on the 

press. The order of development is logically 

presented in eight chapters covering— . 


SPACING (Straight Lines and Curves) 
PRINCIPLES (Composition and Design Units) 
RHYTHM (Lines, Movement, Units) 
PICTURES (Spacing, Balance, Rhythm) 


70 pages, size 7 x 11 Price per copy, $1.25 
Advance Orders now being taken 


The Prang Educational Company 
113 University Place, New York 
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Why Teach Sanitation in 
_ the Schools ? 


“How to escape from disease and how to co- 
operate in’ conserving community health 
should be instilled into every American citi-. 
zen from his youth up. ‘We suffer from 
disease through ignorance, we escapethrough 
knowledge.’ The children are the avenue 
by which we shall reach the masses—children 
to-day, citizens to-morrow. 

“ As an aid and text-book, Ritchie’s Primer 
of Sanitation fills the bill quite acceptably. 
It presents the essentials of physiology, hy- 
giene, and sanitation in a manner that is 
within the comprehension of any one. I can- 
not recommend it too highly."—orth 
Dakota State Board of Health Bulletin. 


Primer of Sanitation is the second book in the 
Ritchie-Caldwell series, which consists of the 
| following books: 


PRIMER OF HYGIENE, for Grade 4 or 5, postpaid - - 50e 
PRIMER OF SANITATION, for Grades 5 and up, postpaid, 60c 
HUMAN PHYSIOLOGY, for Grades 7 and 8, postpaid - - 96c 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY, Publishers 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 


NEW GEOGRAPHIES 


By RALPH S. TARR, B. S., F. G. S. A. 
Professor of Physical Geography at Cornell University 
AND 
FRANK M. McMURRY 
Professor of Elementary Education at Teachers College, 
Columbia University 


First Book - - $0.65 | Second Book - $1.10 
rer} - .40 Part I « .65 
PartII - - Part. - 65 


The old series of Geographies by these authors 
was a radical departure from the old style of 
school geographies. The new series, while re- 
taining all the excellent and original features of 
the old books, marks a distinct advance in ge- 
ography teaching. In short, the new books are 
based on the unique and throughly tested Tarr 
and McMurry plan, but they have been rewrit- 
ten, brought down to date, enriched with a great 
quantity of new materia], and supplied with new 
maps and many new illustrations, thus forming, 
practically, a new series, } 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


64-66 Fifth Avenue, New York 
BOSTON CHICAGO 
ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO 
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7 PROBLEM OF HIGH SCHOOL ORGANIZATION. 


BY PARKE SCHOCH, A- M4 
William Penn High School, Philadelphia. 


‘Our American educational system, in: all its 
departments, constantly presents problems of 
organization and administration that engage and 
tax in their solution the best service and ability 
of our foremost educators and school authorities. 
One department, however, more than any other, 


comes to the fore and presses for consideration © 


and final settlement old questions that have never 
‘been properly and fully settled and new ones that 
arise faster than they can rightly be solved. This 
department is the public high school. Ever since 
the first public high school was organized in Bos- 
ton in 1821 school men have wrestled over its 
peculiar problems. First, traditional opinion and 
the educational limitations of the people retarded 
the establishment of this adjunct to the public 
school system. Accustomed as the people were 
in the early half of the nineteenth century to the 
Latin grammar school as an adequate place of 
preparation for the few fortunate enough to go 
to college, and the private academy as the finish- 
ing school for those who could afford to go no 
further, the public high school as an institution to 
combine both these functions of education found 
its growth so blocked by prejudice and ignorance 
that up to 1860 there were only forty such insti- 
tutions in the United States. 

Next, and marking the second step in develop- 
ment, came the contention over the exact status 
of this department of secondary education. As 
the earlier relation of the college to the Latin 
‘grammar school had been one of complete domi- 
nance, so it seemed natural that the college should 
dictate the policy and largely the courses of the 
high school. That dominance has not yet been 
entirely removed, as witness the struggle of high 
school men at the recent Boston meeting of the 
N. E. A. to wrest themselves once for all from 
college control. But we may well and confi- 
dently let that particular high school ill alone; 
those who believe the high school to be primarily 
a finishing school and very secondarily a fitting 
school (about five per cent. of the pupils go to 
college), are having very large innings at this hour, 


and this problem may be considered as well 


forward in its solution. 

Coeval with this contention, arose the question 
as to what constituted an adequate preparation 
for life. The courses of the early high schools 
were usually two in number, the classical or col- 
lege-preparatory and the general or life-prepara- 
tory course. While the colleges virtually dic- 
tated the content of the first, the high school men 
shaped the second. It was on the question of 
what constituted a suitable preparation for life 
that the next division of opinion occurred, and 


thus arose the third problem in secondary educa- 
tion. Examination into the subject matter of 
these so-called general courses reveals the fact 
that emphasis was still placed, as in the classical 
courses, on the mainly cultural and disciplinary 
studies, pure mathematics, history, and language 
constituting four-fifths of the courses. This 
answered very well as a foundation so long as 
business and professional men were willing to 
provide, and boys were willing to accept, the slow 
apprenticeship means of. getting a start in life. 
Within the past twenty years, however, the grow- 
ing complexity and intensity of business have ex- 
acted a wholly different type of high school gradu- 
ate. Old stage-coach apprenticeship methods 
are out of joint with the times, and there has been 
forced back upon the school the responsibility of 
fitting the boy to bridge in a measure, at least, 
the former term of apprenticeship. A grudging 
recognition of this fact by .school authorities 
brought about a modification of the general 
course, through the introduction, first, of some 
manual and commercial training as an integral 
part of the course for boys, and, second, of com- 
mercial and industrial training for girls. The 
third step was the formulation of distinctive voca- 
tional courses or the establishment of separate 
vocational high schools. To-day, happily, there 
is no need to argue upon the value and necessity 
of vocational training in the high school; that 
question is now completely settled. Difference of 
opinion exists only on the degree of emphasis 
to be placed upon this phase of a youth’s prepara- 
tion for life, and how best to provide it. 

The pressing problem now, as the writer sees 
it, has to do not so much with the character and 
content of courses as with the organization of the 
high school itself. While this problem is a pres-. 
ent one in all kinds of communities—townships, 
towns, cities, small and large—it is in the large 
city with its extensive high-school system that the 
problem is pressing hardest for solution; and it is 
with this particular phase of the question that this 
article has to do. 

High school growth proceeds in our larger cities 
along one of two lines; either, first, the establish- 
ment in the rapidly growing section of additional 
schools of the old academic type, with possibly a 
minimum of the vocational element added, and 
the building of centrally located special schools, 
—manual training, commercial and industrial; or, 
second, the establishment in each new district of a 
school composite in character, one in which are 
conducted side by side-courses that fit for college 
and normal school, and directly for some of life’s 
activities. High school extension has been in the 
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main along the former line, but some cities, 
notably St. Louis, have committed themselves 
to the composite type of institution for each sec- 
tion of the city, and the school boards of many 
other municipalities are having much concern 
with the solution of this important problem. 

With a view to learning the conditions at pres- 
ent existing and the opinions of specialists on the 
merits of the case, the writer selected thirty of 
the largest cities of the United States and ad- 
dressed to the superintendent of schools in each 
certain questions of which the following are re- 
stated here as being pertinent to this article:— 

1. What is the present organization of your high 
school system? That is, 

(a) Are all high schools composite in character, 
including besides the academic department, depart- 
ments of domestic arts, commerce, manual training 
(for boys), or other vocational work? 

(b) Are only some of the high schools of the com- 
posite type, and if so, how many, and what depart- 
ments are included? 

(c) Are your district high schools wholly aca- 
demic in character, and is the vocational instruction 
assigned to special schools centrally located? 

2. Do you regard your present system educationally 
efficient, socially satisfactory, and financially economi- 
eal to the community? 

8. Should large cities continue establishing district 
academic high schools and central special or vocational 
schools, or should they provide a composite high school 
for each district, offering vocational and non-vocational 
courses in each? 

This inquiry brought interesting and valuable 
data and opinions from twenty-five superintend- 
ents’ offices. Answers to the first question reveal 
the fact that no city has yet fully worked out the 
composite high school idea for all districts, but 
that St. Louis and Boston are farthest forward in 
this direction; that most of the cities, as in New 
York, Philadelphia, and Cleveland, have en- 
deavored to meet the new demand for vocational 
training by establishing highly specialized, cen- 
trally located schools, with possibly a modicum of 
the vocational in their district school courses; and 
still others, as in Milwaukee and Pittsburg, have 
developed the composite type in part, offering in 
some schools certain of the vocational elements, 
and in other schools other vocational elements. 

The writer’s conception of a composite high 
school that befits the times and is at the same 
time one which it is expedient to create and main- 
tain is this: A school containing distinct and 
separate courses, each leading to its own definite 
end, in college and normal preparation, in com- 
merce, and in industry.* In order to do full 
justice to these varied lines of education, each 
should represent a separate department in the 
organization of the school, and at the head of 
each such department should be placed a trained 
and experienced specialist. Principals of our 
large high schools, with their increasingly diverse 
and complex educational schemes, can no more 
themselves be fully informed upon, or skilled in, 
the numerous kinds of education and training 
their schools are asked to offer than the univer- 


is here meant to include domestic science and arts for 
girls and the mechanical and other manual arts for boys. 
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sity president can command a complete knowl- 
edge of the work of all the schools and colleges in- 
cluded within the university’s jurisdiction. Each 
such educational unit in high school, in order to 
bé efficient, must be in charge of a master to 
whom the principal can entrust fully the working 
out of the details of that unit so that he may be 
left free to devote himself to the work of articula- 
tion within and among the units, classification 
of pupils, discipline, and the larger problems of 
school policy and administration. 

Having endeavored thus to make clear the 
character of a composite high school, we may pro- 
ceed to examine the evidence on the subject in 
hand, 

Superintendent E. C. Moore of Los Angeles, 
after saying that two of their schools are partly 
composite and that he does not regard their sys- 
tem entirely satisfactory, adds: “It seems to us 
more economical to make each school stand for 
distinctive work.” ; 

Superintendent Rancovieri of San Francisco 
reports their district high schools to be wholly 
academic in character, and answers the third ques- 
tion thus:— 

“Not unless men can be found who can direct the 
greatly differentiated work of such a school. Even then 
our experience has demonstrated that more efficient 
work is accomplished in separate schools.” 

City Superintendent A. B. Poland of Newark 
says that his city now has but one high school 
with departments as follows: Classical, general, 
commercial, manual training. _He continues :— 

“Three additional high schools are provided for, two 
being now in process of erection. It is contemplated 
when the four schools are in operation to specialize as 
follows: Two to give classical and general courses with 


manual training for boys and household economy for 


girls; one to contain commercial and manual training de- 
partments; and the fourth will probably be a junior high 
school; that is to say, will take pupils at the beginning 
of the seventh grade and continue for four years. The 
course will be complete in itself, or in the event of any 
who may wish to prolong their education, will admit to 
one of the other high schools.” 


William H. Elson, superintendent of the Cleve- 
land schools, replies seriatim as follows :— 


1. “We have seven academic high schools which pre- 
pare for college, offering two courses, (a) classical 
course, (b) modern language course. These schools have 
bookkeeping and commercial arithmetic for the first two 
years as elective studies. They also have manual train- 
ing and applied art during the first two years as elec- 
tives. In addition we have a technical high school of- 
fering courses for boys and girls in segregated classes, 
the girls having design, domestic art, and domestic sci- 
ence, and the boys having work in wood and iron. We 
also have a high school of commerce which admits both 
boys and girls, but in segregated classes. The Technical 
high school and the High School of Commerce draw 
their students city wide. The seven academic high 
schools have districts. 

2. ‘The present plan is satisfactory in so far as it 
offers opportunity to adapt instruction to specific ends. 
It is, of course, more economical, as well as more eff- 
cient, than composite schools can possibly be made. 

3. “My experience leads me to believe that the so- 
called specialized schools offer the best solution of the 
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problem of adapting the schools to the varying needs of 
the whole community.” 

Of the twenty-five cities whose superintend- 
ents replied to the questions these four, Los 
Angeles, San Francisco, Newark, and Cleveland, 
are committed to the differentiated type of 
school, leaving the new and growing districts to 
get on with the academic provisions mainly or, 
at best, with only a part of the facilities for voca- 
tional work, and concentrating the special and 
practical education in centrally located schools. 

That the trend of opinion and effort is unmis- 

takably in the opposite direction—toward the 
establishment of a complete composite high 
school for each geographical division of our large 
<ities—is manifest from the testimony which fol- 
lows. 
Minneapolis, in accordance with the report of 
its superintendent, Dr. C. M. Jordan, has all its 
high schools organized into departments includ- 
ing both the vocational and non-vocational 
courses. Dr. Jordan thinks it “would be a mis- 
take to have separate manual training and com- 
mercial schools for boys, and separate domestic 
science and arts and commercial schools for 
girls.” 

The schools of Portland, Ore., are composite, 
and Superintendent Rigler says: “While com- 
posite schools cost more than specialized schools, 
they are more satisfactory because (1) being 
geographically distributed, more pupils attend 
them, and (2) they are more satisfactory socially.” 

Although none of the Washington high schools 
are composite, Superintendent A. T. Stuart says: 
“I favor attaching vocational and other special 
work to the academic schools.” 

Superintendent Silvanus L. Heeter of St. Paul 
answers the first question by saying: “Yes, all 
four alike, and composite.” To the second ques- 
tion he replies: “Yes, provided the shops and 
laboratories are used after school hours and 
during vacations for industrial courses.” 

After reporting as. satisfactory the work of 
their two composite schools in Rochester, Su- 
perintendent C. F. Carroll adds: “Undoubtedly 
so-called technical schools should be established 
independently when this is possible. The same, 
I believe, is true of commercial -high schools in 
very large cities.” 

Professor Edward -Rynearson, director of the 


Pittsburg high schools, after explaining the pres-. 


ent distribution of courses among their several 
high schools, says :— 

“In the new high school building we have planned to 
have classes in the different departments. Personally, 
I do not believe in separate buildings for separate 
courses. They are not educationally efficient, socially 
satisfactory, and financially economical to the commun- 
ity. I think it should be possible for a boy or girl who 
is studying Greek to take some work in manual training 
or domestic science if he or she wishes it.” 

Edgar H. Mark, superintendent of the Louis- 
ville schools, which are only partly composite in 
character, writes:— 

“We are giving entirely too much time to the so- 
<alled academic studies for which there is very little 
wse—and the pupils are dissatisfied with the school 
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course on this account and are leaving school—and too 
little time to some other needs which would be of value 
to them after leaving school.” 

Superintendent C. E. Chadsey of Denver 
says:— 

“I am in sympathy with the vocational trend of mod- 
ern educational thought, and believe that all cities will 
have to comply much closer with these new demands 
than théy do at the present time. I am very much in 
favor of having the various kinds of secondary education 
found in each high school.” 

After explaining that of the four high schools 
in Buffalo, two are of the old academic type and 
two offer some vocational instruction, Acting 
Principal A. S. Hurrell of the Technical high 
school makes this comment :— 

“If it were not for the great expense involved in the 
duplication of shops and equipment and the increased 
number of instructors necessitated thereby, we should 
favor the composite school for each district, but in view 
of these facts we believe the better plan, for the present 
at any rate, is to establish a central special school which 
shall offer courses in manual training, business trans- 
actions, domestic science and arts, in addition to the 
regular academic work.” 

Mrs. Ella Flagg Young, superintendent of the 
Chicago schools,. teplies briefly, but to the 
point :— 

“In the cwuwcago public school system we have two 
technical high schools for boys. In most of the other 
schools a year of manual training for boys and a year 
of domestic science for girls are offered. In my opinion 
we should not have separate manual training schools for 
boys and separate domestic science schools for girls, but 
these depdrtments should find a place in every public 
high school.” 

The schools of Boston are mainly composite 
in organization, nine of the fourteen having 
courses in preparation for college, normal school, 
commercial life, and manual pursuits; and five 
being highly differentiated and centrally located. 
The assistant superintendent, A. L. Rafter, 
writes :— 

“Our system is considered most efficient educationally, 
socially, and economically. ... Commercial branches 
should be taught in every high school, but domestic sci- 
ence, manual training, etc., should be differentiated from 
the ordinary high school, and the pupils housed in sepa- 
rate buildings centrally located where the teaching can 
be made intensive by teachers specially trained.” 

The Boston idea seems to involve the inclu- 
sion in every district high school of a certain 
serviceable amount of vocational work, and the 
establishment of central special schools in which 
more advanced vocational training is given. 

New York, too, is extending its high school 
system along these lines. Darwin L. Bardwell, 
district superintendent, after referring to cer- 
tain serious disadvantages in the way of economi- 
cally equipping each district high school to carry 
out fully the composite plan of organization, yet 
endorses this plan in the following terms:— 

“While manual training and commercial high schools 
seem to be necessary, at least in part of our system, it is, 
however, exceedingly desirable that pupils taking the 
more general academic course shall have the opportunity 
of getting a certain amount of training in the manual 
arts and problems of commerce. We meet this demand 
in part by having manual training courses and commer- 
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cial courses in our general high schools. We are mak- 
ing strenuous efforts at this time to have a more general 
recognition given by higher institutions, as well as by 
the world at large, to these so-called special courses,” 
In Milwaukee, the composite scheme seems to 
be under full headway, as witness what Super- 
intendent Carroll G. Pearse writes:— 


“Our high schools, so far, are composite. We have in 
all of them the usual academic courses of instruction, 
manual training courses, and commercial courses. We 
have not as yet domestic science and arts courses for 
girls, but hope to -have these in all the high schools 
soon. We plan to give opportunities for pupils to pur- 
sue the different courses of instruction in each high 


‘school rather than to segregate into separate schools the 


different lines of study. I believe practically all high 
school facilities should be offered to the children of the 
city in buildings so located that pupils can attend with- 
out going too far from their homes.” 

Philadelphia has stood among the cities of 
specialized high schools. That she is not now 
satisfied with that position is indicated by the 
opinion of Associate Superintendent Dr. Oliver P. 
Cornman, who has this to say:— 

“Our present system of centralized and specialized 
high schools is not satisfactory. Even the schools not 
centrally located, the Northeast and the Southern, are 
not of a composite type, and so fail to meet the local 
community needs as fully as is desirable. The Southern 
school does offer more varied courses than the North- 
east, but its regular high school courses are limited to 
three years, and students who have elected such courses 
are obliged to travel to the Central school for the fourth 
year of the work. The limitation of the work makes it 
necessary for many boys to choose between taking 
courses they do not wish or giving up high school work 
altogether because they cannot afford to travel to the 
Central school.” 

By way of bearing out and strengthening Dr. 
Cornman’s position, it may be added that the 
Public Education Association of Philadelphia re- 
cently recommended in official report to the 
city’s board of education the erection of five dis- 
trict high schools whose organization shall be 
composite in character. 

The most advanced stage of development in 
composite high schools has been reached in St. 
Louis. Superintendent Ben Blewett, in replying 
to the questions submitted, refers to his annual 
report of 1907-08 to the St. Louis board of edu- 
cation. A reading of this report shows that the 
city’s five high schools offer practically identical 
courses, and that these courses cover fully all 
the vocational and non-vocational forms of edu- 
cation generally subscribed to by educationists 
to-day. 

Of the whole number of replies received, 


_ twenty-five, twenty-one contribute sufficiently 


definite information and opinions to aid us in de- 
termining the present tendency in high school 
organization. The four remaining were either 
too meagre in facts or too indefinite in opinion to 
serve the purpose of this article, or to affect the 
conclusions to be drawn from the data furnished 
by the twenty-one quoted. 

Considering the question, therefore, of special 
versus composite high schools we have before 
us facts which indicate that of twenty-one of the 
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largest cities in the United States four are prac- 
ticing or developing the policy of establishing 
special schools, and seventeen have either al- 
ready in effect the composite form of organization 
for all their high schools, or are tending as 
rapidly as is expedient in that direction. The 
case is thus better than four to one in favor of 
the composite high school. 

If we were to summarize the points of advan- 
tage in each type brought out in the foregoing 
paragraphs, the case would look thus:— 

Special School.—(1) Greater economy in pro- 
viding and maintaining equipment and teachers. 
(2) Difficulty of finding men capable of directing 
the greatly differentiated work of the composite 
school. (3) Commercial departments and manual 
training departments in general high schools are 
not efficient or economical. (4) Esprit de corps 
in such departments is lacking. (5) Vocational 
departments are apt to be overshadowed by some 
dominant department, say the classical. 

Composite. School—(1) Being geographically 
distributed more pupils attend. (2) Cost of at- 
tendance is cheaper. (3) Equal educational op- 
portunities for all. (4) Availability of equip- 
ment for evening vocational work. (5) Educa- 
tionally more efficient—articulation 1n all lines 
possible—pupils can change courses more readily 
if desirable. (6) More satisfactory socially— 
special schools are undemocratic, un-American, 
tending to social cleavage. 

Let us consider for a moment the contention of 
the anti-composite group. If we grant that there 
is greater economy in equipping and maintaining 
special schools, it is that sort of economy which 
limits full school privileges to those who live 
near such schools, and to others who, living re- 
mote from them, can afford time and money to 
carry them long distances from home—generally 
to the centre of the city—for the vocational 
courses desired by so many and who, if they can- 
not get such courses, will drop out of the high 
school ranks altogether. Such a school policy is 
not economical; it is restrictive, and hence inde- 
fensible. The public clamor to-day is not for am 
economy, or rather parsimony, that curtails edu- 
cational facilities, but for such an increase in the 
expenditure of public funds as will not only place 
the high school building within walking distance 
of the home, but will also attract the boy and 
girl into the building because of the wide choice 
of life preparation offered there. So long as 
cities try to force parents living two, five, or ten 
miles from the “central” vocational schools to- 
send their children such distances, if they want. 
them to enjoy special educational facilities, so- 


long are they withholding from such parent tax- 


payers their full mead of educational opportunity 
for their children. No wonder, indeed, that the 
percentage of high school attendance is so low 
in many of our cities. It requires a high appre- 
ciation of education on the part of the parent and 
a heroic determination to acquire it on the part: 


_ of the child to secure from them a patronage of 


(Continued on page 75.) 
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VISUAL INSTRUCTION IN MORALS. 
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BY MILTON FAIRCHILD. 


A new method of moral instruction consists in 
visualizing concrete incidents photographed from 
real life by throwing them life-size on a screen 
from a projection lantern; it is simply “visual in- 
struction” in morals. The facts of life that to 
adults are the basis for intelligent moral con-’ 
victions are thus reproduced for consideration by 
children and youth, and in conjunction with the 
visualization, from which comes to the pupils the 
knowledge and appreciation of reality, is given 
in words the argument which justifies the inter- 
pretation put upon the pictured facts by. intelli- 
gent adults. After this development of ideas 
from facts, an expression of the sentiments of ap- 
proval and disapproval which prevail in the adult 
world is made. The subjects chosen are those 
which are already vital in the lives of the boys and 
girls. We do not take the pupils through a 
systematic review of the topics treated in ethical 
theory, but present in each lesson a body of ideas 
directly applicable to the moral problems of im- 
mediate importance to the boys and girls them- 
selves. On these problems the light of adult ex- 
perience is shed, and the “code” which experience 
has built up is explained in its application to the 
incidents that happen in the world of the boys and 
girls. 

The lessons are not spectacular or sensational. 
They have not grouped the unusual, startling 
sensations of the moral life for the sake of caus- 
ing pupils to gasp with interest. If this were 
done, the children would not feel obligation to 
fulfill the morality presented; it would not seem 
directly applicable to their own everyday lives. 
They take such topics as “The Gentleman,” 
“Thrift in School,’ and “The True Sportsman,” 
and work out an adequate basis for instruction on 
the high plane of education. Considerable new 
pedagogy has been worked out to adapt the gen- 
eral principles of education to the special task of 
developing the moral life. Emphasis on the 
“why” and the “wherefore” appropriate to in- 
struction in the regular school subjects is mini- 
mized. The chief aim is to develop the personal 
judgment as to what is admirable in conduct, that 
is an expression of kindliness and justice toward 
others and of respect for oneself. The outline 
for “development” of a topic in morals is gotten 
at by the construction of a psychological chart of 
the episodes in child life that are to be influenced 
by the lesson. Every picture used applies in its 
leading idea to these affairs of the world in which 
the children realize themselves to be living; 
every idea presented in words also applies. An il- 
lustrated lesson in morals, therefore, usually 
seems disjointed to the student of regular school 
pedagogy, because it does not follow out to the 
end the display of his own developed concept of 
the topic, but it seems important all through, in 
every picture and every sentence, to the boys 
and girls for whom it is intended, and does not 
go beyond their needs. Education in morals 


must include both instruction and practice. This- 
instruction is immediately applicable to the lives- 
the children are leading, and gets itself practiced. 
in school and out of school. As it is presented it 

seems to the pupils worthy of practice and directly 

related to practice. The test of its effectiveness- 
has to be experimental, not theoretical, for the 

theory of moral instruction is yet in a crude 

state, undeveloped, having no adequate successful 

basis. That instruction must influence practice to~ 
be “effective” is self-evident. There is a theory 

under this visual instruction to be verified by ex- 

periment, and the final test is its influence on the” 
character and personal conduct of pupils in their 

daily relations with others. 

The scheme of operations for the moral educa- 
tion board is as follows: No one individual is- 
large enough minded to decide right’ and wrong: 
in practical morals, therefore a group judgment 
is arrived at. Each lesson is submitted for con- 
sultation to a large circle of intelligent people, and 
is rewritten and revised until it becomes an ac~ 
cepted expression of intelligent public opinion in” 
the judgment of many. Only the commonly ac- 
cepted ideals are presented, those in dispute being’ 
left to other agencies. No religious reference is- 
made, but nothing that interfered with the family* 
and church instruction in religion is included.. 
The emphasis on the serious side of life which- this 
kind of moral instruction gives the schools assists 
religious organizations in making their approach 
to the soul of the child. The lessons are not only 
offered for use in the schools, but also in the 
churches, and when used in the churches the one 
making the delivery is uted to include the reli- 
gious motives, and to present morality as the: 
application of religion to life. Many sets of 
lantern slides and text have been made up for 
each lesson. The work has been financed from” 
various sources. When an endowment can be’ 
secured a “National Institution for Moral In- 
struction” will be founded, and placed under the~ 
government of trustees chosen from educators- 
of experience and insight in this special phase of 
education. 

This plan of moral instruction involves more 
than the delivery of the illustrated lessons to as- 
sembly hall audiences. This is but half of the 
instruction, the other half being the class discus~- 
sion and the personal and incidental instruction 
given by the teachers. An illustrated lesson im 
the assembly provokes discussion among the pu- 
pils themselves. The pictures and the facts and 
the interpretation constitute the basis for discus- 
sion with each other and with their teachers. It 
is easy and natural to give personal instruction 
in morals on the topic of the illustrated lesson, and 
this is to be done by the teachers themselves. 
Personal and incidental instruction, which has 
been in vogue in the schools and somewhat effec- 
tive, is thus to be supported and strengthened by 
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direct moral instruction that is vital and important 
in the estimation of the pupils themselves. For 
the larger cities the plan involves the regular 
employment of such “special instructors” in 
morals as are needed for the delivery of the as- 
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sembly lessons in all schools, and these are to be 
the leaders of the great body of teachers in their 
plans for utilizing the material thus presented, and 
that inherent in all subjécts of study, for the de- 
velopment of character in each pupil. 


THE NATURAL AND THE ARTIFICIAL IN MUSIC—A CON- 
TRAST. | 


BY ROBERT FORESMAN. 


Singing can never be successfully taught in the 
schools if it is made mere routine, discipline. 
Children must sing from their love of singing; 
they must sing because they enjoy it, because 
they -have a song they want to sing. Singing 
‘must be a matter of impulse, of natural response, 
not one of intellectual effort stimulated by school 
organization. 

Music should be presented through its sim- 
‘plest and most natural forms, with the folk songs 
of the musical nations of the world, including 
some of the simplest songs of our own American 
song writers, as the basis. Such songs appeal to 
the feelings, arouse the emotions, and thus de- 
velop a sound and natural interest in music as a 
foundation. 

By making ‘music a means of natural expres- 
sion through its simple forms, which are obvious 
and easily recognized, the child is led into a 
healthy interest in music, a desire to express 
himself through it, and finally into a determina- 
tion to study and master it, even in its most ab- 
stract and scientific phases. 

But the initiative is the important thing. The 
kind of material that is given to the children to 
sing during the first years of the school life, and 
the attitude of the chil@ren towards this material, 
are the important things—the beginnings are the 
essentials. 

The little child should be allowed to be the 
little child in music. He should not be forced 
out of his natural tendencies. There should be 
developed first of all a thorough basis of sense 
perception. If this is thoroughly and accurately 
accomplished through a well graded course of 
songs selected on the basis of their form, is it not 
evident that experience in singing such songs 
makes a satisfactory introduction to observation 
and study and more definite analysis later on? 

This singing and observing songs, this division 
of songs into their artistic parts is in no sense 
sight reading according to the detailed and sci- 


. entific method of calling tones one after another, 


as a beginning in singing music from the nota- 
tion. Such early definite practice is merely the 
strengthening of sense impressions, reinforcing 
them through the notation. 

If the right kind of songs have been selected 
for this and the songs have been thoroughly 
committed to memory, have been sung often 
enough and with sufficient observation, grad- 
ually the sense of feeling, the sense of hearing, 
and the sense of seeing will be co-ordinated un- 


til one suggests the other and each means all 
three. 

Thus by the proper use of the right kind of 
song a-broad and thorough musical experience 
ean be furnished to the children, an experience 
which will be more than mere singing songs by 
note, more than imitation, more than memory, 
more than mere musical enjoyment. It will be 
the foundation of thinking, the basis of analysis, 
the beginning of musical knowledge. The great 
difficulty with all methods of teaching music, 
which claim to recognize the correct principles 
of pedagogy and psychology, is that the founda- 
tions are so seldom well laid; that the songs 
serve but one purpose, that of arousing general 
interest through imitative practice on the one 
hand, or that of sight reading test and practice on 
the other. 

That is, the musical sense is not developed in 
a definite, practical way. The material itself is 
not properly organized. Imitative song singing 
is not carried far enough in the direction of close 
and definite observation of the form of the fami- 
liar song. The result is that the children vacil- 
late and hesitate between singing songs by ear 
and endeavoring to read songs or exercises at 
sight by sheer intellectual effort and mental 
strain. In other words, the mind is compelled 
to reach out and struggle for facts and relation- 
ships without a sufficient basis of appreciation 
and understanding, when these facts arid rela- 
tionships, by the proper plan of procedure, may 
be brought to the mind through the medium of 
the musical sense. 

This is simply a plea for the natural, the sane, 
the obvious. It is a plea for song as the begin- 
ning and for song as the end; for musical experi- 
ences that develop into musical power through 
natural processes; for the enriching and enlarging 
of the musical sense that in time may broaden and 
strengthen into intellectual power; for emotional 
experiences that grow into knowledge and un- 
derstanding. 

The status of a nation is represented by the 
status of its average citizen. This is a plea for 
the average citizen; for the great majority; for 
the public good; for a national musical develop- 
ment. The majority of children leave school at 
an early age; the child’s impressions of the great 
art of music during his first years decide his atti- 
tude toward music during the rest of his life. 
Is it not evident that the development and enrich- 
ment of the musical sense, that the broad and 
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general training in music for which;we plead gives 
the child a comprehensive idea of the art, and 
that the narrow, forced, intellectual conception 
limits and restricts his ideas of music to the in- 
finitesimal part that he has learned to do through 
his own power of analysis and his own under- 
standing of musical structure? This must be so 
from the very nature of the case. The mind is 
influenced by the phase of music upon which it 
concentrates. If the concentration is upon struc- 
ture and element and detail, the individual sees 
and thinks only these things. In other words, 
music to him is the phase of it which he has ex- 
perienced. 

If, on the other hand, his early training is broad 
and general, appealing to his senses,—stimulating, 
organizing, refining, and developing them,—his 


conception will embrace the whole art of music, 


will be as large as the art itself. 

The child lives his own complete life. He 
doesn’t see things in miniature because he is 
small,—the reverse is true,—children see with big 
impressions. They see things as they are to 
them and make them their own; they adapt them- 
selves to conditions, to the language of older peo- 
ple; to places, events, and things. But they see as 
the child sees, and then they gradually enlarge 
and modify this point of view to meet the develop- 
ing and maturing powers. All the things of the 
child’s world remain ‘exactly as they were in 
reality. As they always have been—the child 
changes. And so in music all the early training 
should be based on real music, on true art forms, 
and not on manufactured or modified forms to 
suit our idea of the child’s capacity. 

What would you think of a teacher who would 
undertake to give a little child an idea of light by 
first showing him a candle, then an electric light, 
finally the moon, and, last of all, the sun in its 
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glory, calling this series of processes “graded les- 
sons in light”? » 

What would you think of a teacher who would 
show the little child a puddle of water, then a 
pond, next a lake, and last of all, the great wide 
ocean, calling these experiences “graded lessons 
in understanding the sea”? 

Impossible as this would seem, it is about what 
teachers too often do in bringing the child into a 
knowledge of the glorious art of music. First, 
a little technical problem that has no more to do 
with music as an art than the candle has to do 
with the sunlight or the puddle with the ocean. 
Finally, by a series of painfully regulated steps, 
which they call graduation,.reaching the great art 
of music itself and developing power in the child 
to understand it. 

The world as it is is the simplest for the child to 
understand. The child’s natural suroundings, of 
which he is the centre, make the only proper ap- 
peal to him as a basis for development. 

And so in music study the child should be intro- 
duced from the very beginning into the very high- 
est phases of music; no preliminary stages, no 
adaptation to his capacity, no little puddles or 
candle lights, no modified or limited influences, 
but music itseli—the most beautiful, the most in- 
teresting, the most complete, the only limitation 
being that of the children’s power to express and 
appreciate it. 

The simple lullaby, the “hunting song, the 
marching song, all are a part of the great art of 
music, just as the sunlight shining through the 
window of the poorest home, giving life and light 
and beauty to the most humble surroundings, is 
a part of the wonderful system which gives exis- 
tence and power to the universe. 

Music is the universal language—it must be 
taught with universal significance if it is to be 
given a place in our scheme of universal educa- 
tion. 


ABOUT. 


q BY A. E. WINSHIP, EDITOR. 


SERIES OF 1910-1911.—(IIL) 

Twice in four months I had the luxury of 
“looking about” Boston and vicinity for a few 
days. Really one does not appreciate his own 
city until he comes to view it as a visitor. Cer- 
tainly Boston, office.and home, never seem so at- 
tractive as after one has lived on the road for 
several weeks. 

There is always much a-doing in Boston. 
Especially was this true in mid;November, with 
the National Industrial Education Association in 
session, the elementary teachers of Boston cam- 
paigning for salary increase, and the prelude to the 
school committee election of Boston. Most 
unfortunately, J. P. Magenis and Dr. David D, 
Scannell positively refused to stand for re-elec- 
tion. They have been exceptionally valuable 
members of the board, The small board—five— 
is still an experiment, and these men, could they 
have served another three years would haye done 


much toward establishing the permanent efficiency 
of the board. : 

Boston’s club life is more delightful than 
ever. When one has a few days in the flood tide 
of this life he realizes how great is the sacrifice 
of being so much away. 

One day was stolen in part from office life for 
Fitchburg, for its normal-school, which is always 
a joy. Principal J. G. Thompson, a native of 
Wisconsin, has set a new pace for the mission of 
the normal school of New England. He and Mr. 
Murdock of North Adams are the only principals 
of Massachusetts who have had an opportunity to 
create a normal school after their own hearts. 
Here are two schools that ardently progressive 
men have been able to fashion to their liking, and 
they are a great credit to the state, At Fitch- 
burg several experiments have been tried. So 
far as I know, Mr. Thompson makes his schoo] 
serye the community better than yny other schoo} 
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in the country. There is a course of twelve pro- 
fessional lectures annually for the teachers of the 
schools of the city and of neighboring towns. 

There is a popular course of lectures and con- 
certs, patronized by the public and free to the 
students, which is unequaled in any other Massa- 
chusetts city outside of Boston. There are illus- 
trated lectures all winter, moving pictures, and 
exhibitions by the use of the reflectoscope and 
other devices for informing and entertaining the 
boys of the neighborhood. Add to all these 
some exceptionally effective character-building 
phases of evening life, and one gets a glimpse of 
what a normal school can mean to a city. 

Boston’s most unique notion is what is styled 
“The 1915 Movement.” Boston is favored in 
having some men of wealth who devote them- 
selves and their means to the city’s good in a 
noble way. One of the choicest of these spirits 
is a merchant who seems to know no limit to his 
disposition, ability, or means to serve Boston in 
the best way, and he has always done it in such 
a way that no one can suspect him of any ulterior 
motive. He has never been a candidate for any 
office and has never allowed his name to be men- 
tioned in connection with any official life, nor 
does he ever seek appointments or nominations of 
other men to office. 

Mention is made of only two characteristic ac- 
tivities of his. He established the Boston City 
Club, one of the noblest popular dining clubs in 
the country. In establishing it he, in conjunction 
with a wealthy banker, in addition to vast inci- 
dental gifts, “blew in” $25,000 to assure the suc- 
cess of the club. They asked no interest, and had 
no security made. But so successful has the club 
been that the amount has been paid back, and 
they at once presented it to the “1915 Movement” 
in addition to no end of other donations of theirs. 
This “1915 Movement” has as its purpose mak- 
ing Boston the best city in the world in 1915, or, 
failing in that, to do all possible toward that 
end. ‘ 


WHAT THE TEACHER MUST DO. 


Knowledge is good, but wisdom is better. 
The college valedictorian, trained to take knowl- 
edge in, rather than to impart it, may have much 
of it with but little wisdom; he may be able, as a 
teacher, to drill boys and girls in Greek or Latin 
declensions, and cram them with facts, useful or 
valueless; but if he cannot produce in them what 
Spencer calls “pleasurable excitement” and inter- 
est, he is a failure. His would be the sort of 
teaching that harps upon obedience and discipline, 
and endeavors by force of rule and rod to oblige 
the pupil to study and learn. The will cannot be 
forced, but the real teacher knows well that it can 
be led. He remembers the remark of Rousseau 
that “the teacher’s province is less to instruct than 
to guide,” that “he must not lay down precepts, 
but teach his pupils to discover them.’ This 
was the way of that great teacher, Agassiz, cer- 
jainly.—Arthur Gilman, in the Atlantic, 
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ILLUSIONS OF WAR. 
War 
I abhor, 
And yet how sweet 
The sound along the marching street 
Of drum and fife! And I forget 
Wet eyes of widows, and forget 
Broken old mothers, and the whole 
Dark butchery without a soul. 


Without a soul—save this bright drink 
Of heady music, sweet as death: 

And even my peace-abiding feet 

Go marching with the marching street: 
For yonder, yonder, goes the fife, 

And what care I for human life? 


The tears fill my astonished eyes, 
_ And my full heart is like to break; 
And yet ’tis all embannered lies, 

A dream those little drummers make. 


Oh, it is wickedness to clothe 

Yon hideous grinning thing that stalks 
Hidden in music, like a queen 

That in a garden of glory walks, 
Till good men love the thing they loathe! 


Art, thou hast many infamies, 
But not an infamy like this. 
Oh, snap the fife, and still the drum, 
And show the monster as she is! 
—Richard LeGallienne. 


— 


JUDGE LINDSEY’S METHODS. 


In the Colorado state penitentiary there are 
some 750 prisoners. Over half of this num- 
ber are outside the walls, the free wind upon 
their faces, their white tents pleasantly fleck- 
ing the green of many a mountain valley and 
grassy plain, and never a sign to show that they 
are the condemnees of society. No striped tick- 
ing shames their backs; they sing and laugh after 
the manner of free men as they swing their roads 
past granite ledges or stack alfalfa on leased 
farms, and neither during the day nor through 
the night do armed guards stand around in sullen 
watchfulness. In these road camps and farm 
colonies are criminals of every degree and term— 
crooks, highwaymen, murderers, train robbers, 
and border desperadoes—yet the sole precaution 
against flight, the one thing that holds them back 
from escape, is the “word of honor” they pledged 
the warden as they left their cells for the open. 

In a wholesome environment, happily and 
healthfully employed, they grow in mental, moral, 
and physical strength, wind and sun washing 
them clean in mind, soul, and body. Instead of 
a dead weight on*the back of the taxpayer, they 
stand for themselves, producing and developing, 
ever working to the reformation and regenera- 
tion that society intended. Judged from the old 
and still accepted criminological yiewpoint, the 
scheme is dangerously revolutionary, and yet that 
it works well is shown by the fact that less than 
one-half of one per cent, have broken faith and 
attempted escape, 
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It is from the farms and the road camps that 
the Colorado convict goes back to the world. 
There is no prison pallor on his face, no hate in 
his heart, nor does he hurry to the city, eager to 
hide himself in the slums until such time as he 
can take more cunning toll of the society that has 
“broken” him. Clear-eyed, burned brown, 
shoulders squared, eager to take “another 
chance,” he ends his term in health and strength, 
and, personally aided by the warden, looks for a 
“country job” that will strengthen him in his good 
resolutions. 

The doing away with the armed guards ap- 
pealed to Warden Tynan from two standpoints. 
In the first place, there was the not inconsiderable 
matter of expense, and, secondly, he felt that the 
continual menace of guns and revolvers made for 
resentment and revolt. He had banished armed 
keepers from prison yard and cell-house by ap- 
pealing to the convicts’ own fairness and com- 
mon sense, and he saw no reason why some simi- 
lar plan should not be worked out in connection 
with the road camps and farm colonies. And so 
he put his “word-of-honor” scheme into opera- 
tion, simply asking each man for a_ personal 
pledge not to attempt to escape. He had seen 
Judge Lindsey send boys to reform schools with- 
out escort, trusting their “word of honor,” and 
even out of his brief experience it had come to 
him that criminals, after all, were only “bad boys 
grown up.” 

To-day over seven hundred acres are being 
farmed, great stretches of the most beautiful 
scenic highways in the world have been scientifi- 
cally built, and more are building, and 350 men 
are working in the open, each day coming into 
closer accord with the standards that society sets 
for her decent, honest members.—The Delineator 
for January. 


WANDERING SCHOOL ATHLETES. 
BY HARRY PREBLE SWETT;, 

Franklin, N. H. 

Touring by athletic teams for a period of sev- 
eral days is a comparatively recent phase of 
school athletics. The problem is of interest to 
high schools in particular, since the students of 
boarding schools scatter for the holidays. The 
practice is a decidedly questionable one, and it 
is to be hoped that it will not become any more 
general than it is now. Much can be said 
against it at its best; at its worst, when the 
wandering boys are unaccompanied by any one 
in authority, there is nothing to be said in its 
favor, 

Many boys are unable to be away from home 
for a few days and nights without positive detri- 
ment to themselves if they have only an hour or 
two of the twenty-four definitely occupied, and 
are not guided the rest of the time. To allow 
such conditions to happen is to put temptation in 
the way of some pupils—a thing for which a 
school should not be responsible. In the case 
of those boys that are not directly affected by the 
more apparent evils of this traveling, it is doubt- 
ful whether they receive from their experience 
enough good to palliate the other objectionable 
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features. There is the possibility, too, that the 
schools visited by these experienced travelers 
may receive some effect of their sophistication. 

It is impossible to make precise regulations 
that will suit all localities. But the proper reg- 
ulation for such unsupervised trips is abolishment. 
If some pupils should insist upon partaking in 
them, it would be possible to forbid the use of 
the school name, parents could be advised not to 
allow their boys to go, and such scholars could 
be prohibited from belonging to regular teams. 

Something may be said in favor of these trips, 
if the boys are in charge of a competent person— 
not a coach, more or less irresponsible, but some 
one hired by the school committee. But, even 
in this case, it is to be considered carefully how 
far the school is justified in developing in boys 
the habit of being away from home. For the 
high school, the home is a co-ordinate institution, 
and it is a function of the high school to 
strengthen the influence of the home and in no 
wise to weaken it. Is it not a good principle 
for the school, when closing its doors, to turn 
over its authority to the home? Moreover, if 
the school takes up only the business of ath- 
letics during vacations, it emphasizes a subordi- 
nate feature of school life, and is likely to increase 
the spirit of professionalism, already sufficiently 
strong. 

It is, besides, a proper question to ask whether 
pupils that live with their parents should go fre- 
quently away from home for single nights to en- 
gage in athletic contests. In New Hampshire 
the distances are long, and since the advent of 
evening basket ball as a school sport, games have 
been frequently played where a team has been 
unable to return before the morning following 
the contest. Schools, accordingly, have had to 
assume a burden and a responsibility that more 
properly belongs to the home, without a result- 
ing compensation. For this reason it has been 
decided, so far as this city is concerned, that only 
those athletic contests may be arranged which 
allow the pupils to return after a game to their 
homes for the night. 


THE NURTURE OF CHILDREN. 


BY SUPERINTENDENT CHARLES F. ADAMS, 
Spencer, Mass. 


The lot of a public censor is not a happy one; 
yet though he stand alone your superintendent 
feels it a duty to make plain once more his con- 
viction that we are making grave mistakes in 
bringing up children. 

If some malignant demon wished to spoil a 
child he would make him an only child or almost 
an only one without home duties or home inter- 
ests, not taught to work, inured to no hardship, 
accustomed to no burden, self important, self in- 
dulgent, and self willed. He would be taught ex- 
clusively by the weaker sex, by soft methods and 
with sentimentality in the place of discipline. 
He would have no tools to exercise his construc- 
tive instincts. He would listen expectantly for 
“no school” ‘signals and holidays, and plead that 
the school day (the shortest in the community) be 
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still further cut down ior athletics or “home 
study”! Never having learned the joy of service, 
he would naturally drift towards laziness and 
selfishness, his evenings and vacations spent no- 
body cares where, and nobody sees how, he would 
gravitate toward the streets, the gang, the loafers, 
and the good-for-nothings. 

How far this sombre picture represents what is 
actually going on, to a greater or less degree, 
each may have his own opinion. That it is peculiar 
to this town nobody claims or believes. It is a 
part and parcel of our time, and must be reck- 
oned with. The decline of self-restraint, duty, 
obedience, respect for others or for authority may 
be measured by the steadily increasing amount 
and percentage of juvenile delinquency and crime, 
the divorce courts, and by the increasing amount 
of worthlessness. 

Now if these things exist even to a slight degree, 
we parents and teachers have on our hands the 
most serious and difficult problem of recent times, 
and that is what I believe. 

I bespeak your patience and co-operation, and 
urge again the sustaining of school discipline, 
greater care for children evenings and vacations, 
and in public places; the cultivation of handi- 
craft and home making, inbred unfailing courtesy, 
obedience, and respect for authority—Report. 


THE MANIFOLD USES OF BAMBOO. 


To the Filipino, as to most dwellers in the 
tropics, the word “bamboo” means a great deal 
more than it does to the inhabitant of a temperate 
climate. Where an American or a European 
would use oak, pine, and chestnut, or iron, 
steel, and brass, the Filipino uses bamboo. The 
importance of this product to the inhabitants of 
the tropics cannot be underestimated. 

The name “bamboo” was originally a Malay 
word, but has been adopted, with slight variations 
in different countries, by all the world. It ap- 
plies to hundreds of different kinds of grass, as 
as well as to trees one hundred and seventy-five 
feet high. Yet all the varieties called bamboo are 
the same in structure and can be used for similar 
purposes. Java produces the species growing to 
the greatest height, and the stems of these gigantic 
growths often have a diameter of eighteen inches. 
One variety grows in the states, which is known 
as “Japanese cane.” In Japan and the Philippines 
there are many different varieties. 

The house of the average Filipino is built of 
bamboo, from the corner post to the roof. In 
many cases, split bamboo, overlapped, takes the 
place of nipa palm roofing. This forms an excel- 
lent watershed. Walls, partitions, floors, and 
doors are of the same material, as is the fence 
around the yard and the steps leading to the 
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house. Bamboo is to the Filipino what paper is 


to the Japanese. 
Within doors one finds chairs, tables, beds, 


hammocks, stools, ladders, and cupboards made 


of the stems of this giant grass. Milk jugs, 
water pots, waterpipes, flower pots, bottles of 
every size, boxes, cups, and fruit jars are fashioned 
from joints of bamboo. ; 

‘Bamboo is not only lived in and eaten from, but 
is likewise eaten and worn. The flower of the 
plant makes an edible dish. The fibres of the 
stalk can be shredded and woven into cloth, rugs, 
and carpets. The cloth made of bamboo makes 
cool, comfortable, and durable clothing. Excel- 
lent paper is made of this fibre. However, at 
present no paper is made in the Philippines, as no 
company has given the matter its serious atten- 
tion. In shipbuilding, bamboo is invaluable for 
masts. Spearshafts, bridges, and any number of 
smaller things are constructed from bamboo. 

The growth of this arborescent grass is very 
rapid. This makes it a paying investment, espe- 
cially if the best varieties are chosen and grown in 
a systematic manner. In Japan, bamboo is al- 
ready a factor in commerce, but it has never been 
cultivated in the Philippines in any but a hap- 
hazard way. 

There are many fine varieties of bamboo in the 
Philippines, some wonderfully strong and durable. 
In the cultivation of this product the best and 
most marketable species must be selected, and the 
poorer varieties weeded out. Particular localities 
are more suited to the growth of certain kinds of 
bamboo than others. This must also be taken 
into consideration and the kinds that thrive best 
in each locality must be planted. 

In almost every province of the islands is found 
some form of the bamboo tree. The cultivation 
of these kinds should be taken up in connection 
with the forest reserves, as they grow in the forest 
land. In Bataan province, the bureau of forestry 
is making preparations to set aside a forest reserve 
that will be profitable for the inhabitants of that 
province. Here a wealth of bamboo growth is to 
be found. It fringes the entire east side of the 
forest, and cultivated properly it should prove a 
fine source of revenue for that province. 

Recent developments have created an entirely 
new demand for bamboo. It is peculiarly adapta- 
ble for airships. No other common wood is so 
light and at the same time so strong. Steel 
tubing, spruce, bamboo, and aluminum tubing 
have all been used to hold the engines and other 
mechanisms necessary for aerial navigation. 
Steel and aluminum tubings are objectionable on 
account of their weight in comparison with the 
woods, and recent experiments show by labora- 
tory tests that bamboo is stronger than spruce.— 
Philippine Education. 
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What shall it profit a child if he gain the whole world of kauwiedee and lose 
his own health?—G. Stanley Hall. 
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SELECTED PROBLEMS IN INDUSTRIAL ARITHME- 
TIC.—(X.) 
BY BRENELLE HUNT. 
WALLS AND ROOFS. 

The walls of a house are framed by placing up- 
right corner posts of 4”x 4” stock (cc) and studs 
(sss) 2” x4” pieces usually 16” apart. They are 
spiked to the sills below and to the “plate” 
(ppp) above, as shown in the diagram. Estimat- 
ing the lumber for the side walls is rather more 
difficult on account of doors, windows, and pro- 
jections. 

The accompanying diagram shows three posi- 
tions of the rafters (RRR) illustrating three 
“gable” roofs of different “pitch” or slant with an 
imaginary carpenter’s steel square enlarged so that 
inches have become feet. This will help us under- 
stand how carpenters (or boys and girls) can as- 
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whole width of the building and tell what the 
“pitch” is. 

4. How high would a 1-3 pitch roof be in a 
building 18 ft., 42 ft., 36 ft., 21 ft., 25 ft., 30 ft, or 
31 ft. wide? > 

5. The lowest position of the rafters (R) 
would give a roof having what for “rise” and 
“run”? Decide what the “pitch” is. 

6. Give the height of a 1-6 pitch roof in build- 
ings of the following widths: 30 ft., 42 ft., 36 ft. 
40 ft., 27 ft., 38 ft. 

How DOES THE CARPENTER KNOW HOW LONG TO 
CUT HIS RAFTER FOR ANY PITCH ROOF? 


If we could measure along either edge of the 
rafter (R3) from the point 4 ft. on the vertical arm 
of the imaginary steel square in the diagram to 
the point 12 ft. on the horizontal arm we should 
have the-required length of the rafter, to which 


Rise 


may be added a foot or more for 
overhang or eaves if desired. (See 
also Figs. 2 and 3). As squares 
are not made so large as in the © 
diagram, suppose we take one of 
ordinary size and measure the dis- 
tance in inches from the 4-inch 
point to the 12-inch point. The 
distance will be about 12 3-4 inches ; 
the rafter would be approximately 
12 3-4 feet long, or 12 ft. 8 in. Ifa 


foot is added for the eaves, they 


would, of course, be cut 13 ft. 8 in. 
long. (The cutting of rafters re- 
quires skill in the use of the steel 
. square, but is easily learned, and 
can be done on the ground so as to 
fit perfectly when put in place.) 

2. Use a steel square and a yard 
stick and find the approximate 
length of rafter R? in the diagram, 
making no allowance for overhang. 
Also R3, 

P 3. How high would a 1-2 pitch 
roof on a ?0-ft. building be? Lay 
the yardstick on a steel square so 
as to connect the 10” mark on the 


short arm with the 20” mark on the 
long. What is the approximate 


length of the rafter? _ 
4. Ascertain the length of 


t: This diagram is a simple device for explaining the “pitch” 
an experienced carpenter to be the 


of gable roofs. It was pronoun 
best device he ever saw for that purpose. ; 
certain the proper length to saw rafters for any 


pitch of roof. 
PROBLEMS. 


1. The “run” (1-2 the width of the house) is 
how many feet? The “rise” (height of the roof) 
is how many feet in the highest roof (R')? Ex- 
pressing the height of this roof as the numerator 
of a fraction and the whole width of the house as 
the denominator, we get 12-24, which reduced 
is 1-2. Such a roof we call a “1-2 pitch” roof. 

2. What would be the height of a 1-2 pitch 
roof in a 30-foot building? 28-ft.? 36-ft.? 42-ft.? 
26-ft.? 34-ft.? 

3. The “run” and “rise” of the middle roof 
(R2) are what? Compare the “rise” with the 


rafter (without overhang) of a 1-4 
pitch roof on the same building. 

5. Compute the length of rafter 
(without eaves) in an 18-ft. building with a 1-6 
pitch roof. A 1-2 pitch. A 1-3 pitch. 

6. Allow 1 ft. for eaves and get approximate 
length of rafter in a 30-ft. building for 1-2, 1-3, and 
1-6 pitches. (If square not long enough to use 
1 in. distances, use 1-2” distances, or draw two 
lines at right angles the required length and pro- 
ceed as before.) 

7. In like manner as above, find how long a 
ladder will reach a window 15 ft. from the ground 
if the foot is placed 8 ft. from the building. 
(Make other problems and solve them.) 

8. How long is the diagonal of a rectangular 
field 40 x 28 rd? How many rods are saved by 
“cutting across” from corner to corner? 
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The trouble spoken of in Baltimore materialized 
all right, but it is not the superintendent who is 
having trouble just now. 


THE MOBILE MEETING. 

The Mobile meeting is to be held on February 
23, 24, 25. The rate of fare will in no wise de- 
pend upon the number in attendance. The round- 
trip fare from New York will be about $35.75. 
There is no saving in buying the ticket from Bos- 
ton, so that each may buy his ticket to New York, 
and go on there when it best suits him. As there 
is only one de luxe line from New York city to 
Mobile, and as all rates are the same, and as there 
is but one reasonable train to take, it is safe to 
say that all New England, New York, and 
northern New Jersey, Baltimore, and Washington 
people will take the Pennsylvania train which 
leaves their New York station at 12.30 a. m. Tues- 
day, February 21, the train being ready in the even- 
ing of Monday. It will probably be a_ special 
train. This train leaves Washington at 9 a. m. 
Tuesday ; Charlottesville, Va., 12.10 p. m.; ILynch- 
burg, Va., 2.25; Danville, Va., 4.35; Greensboro, 
N. C,, 6.10; Salisbury, N. C., 8.05; Charlotte, N. 
C., 940 p. m.; Greenville, S. C., 1.10 a. m. 
Wednesday; Atlanta, 5.45 a. m.; Montgomery, 
Ala., 11 a. m., reaching Mobile at 4.12 p. m. 
Wednesday. 

Pullman fares will probably be reduced by that 


time. The rate from New York to Mobile is now 
$7.50 each way. Meals en route are all on the 


dining car, service a la carte. 
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Every one will look after his own room at 
Mobile. 

The trip to New Orleans is easily arranged for. 

Tickets are not good before this train, and as it 
is the only ttain arriving in Mobile by day before 
the meeting opens, it will presumably be the train 
upon which all New England, New York, New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania, Baltimore, and Washington 
people will go, and no party arrangements are 
necessary. Each should arrange for his own 
Pullman car tickets from Boston through R. 
McDonough, Pennsylvania railroad office, 5 
Bromfield street, Boston, in person or by letter 
at once. | 

Berths may be surrendered up to the last day, 
but good space will be difficult to secure later on. 


Delays may be inconvenient. 


A NOBLE PRINCIPAL. 

The elementary school principal is at a disad- 
vantage in the making of a professional reputa- 
tion. None of us contributes as he should to the 
publicity of the principal’s work. It has been the 
purpose of the Journal of Education for more than 
twenty-five years to promote the publicity of their 
good works, but our success has beén far below 
our desire. 

Our attention has been called to the nobility of 
the elementary principal by reading the resolu- 
tions of the Chicago Principals’ Club upon the 
death of Henry S. Tibbits of the John Spry 
school who died on July 12, 1910. He was born 
February 12, 1865, in Howell, Mich. He was one 
of the few principals who began their educational 
career in the kindergarten. He attended the first 
session of the first kindergarten in Michigan at 
Kalamazoo. In 1882 he entered the old Uni- 
versity of Chicago, where he studied three years. 
He was graduated from the University of Michi- 
gan in 1886. He taught in South Dakota and 
was principal of a school in Racine, Wis. He 
came to Chicago in 1890 as principal of the Ham- 
mond school, where he remained ten years. He 
then became principal of the John Spry school. 

Among some of his accomplishments in Chi- 
cago are the following: He established the first 
kindergarten in the Chicago schools, personally 
paying its expenses for two years before such in- 
struction was adopted by the board of education. 
He installed a manual training equipment in the 
Hammond school in 1893, this being the first in 
the elementary schools of this city. He intro- 
duced cooking and sewing into the schools in 
1897. In 1894 he inaugurated the free lecture 
system. He started a vacation school in 1898, 
and continued same until his death. The ex- 


penses were borne by prominent philanthropists. 
Mr. Tibbits was at liberty to introduce into prac- 
tice his theories on industrial education. From 
the beginning, his school had all the features of 
the latest vacation school, manual training, do- 
mestic arts, gardening, field excursions, and trips 
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to the country. He induced the Merchants’ Club 
to maintain an evening school for two winters, 
wherein extension work—now so prominent a 
subject—was the dominant idea. In this evening 
school he organized classes, clubs, societies. His 
Musical Society contained 280 members. His 
Men’s Club consisted of 140 members, and the 
Women’s Club.of 60 members. The Mothers’ 
Council had an average attendance of 50. The 
Literary and Dramatic Society contained 72 
young persons, each having at least a high school 
education. There were 90 in his Dressmaking 
and Aid Society. There were 68 in his Food 
Study and Cooking Club. He organized an In- 
ventive and Mechanical Club, which was attended 
by young men,’ draftsmen and mechanics. He 
had an Art Club of 48 students. For boys four- 
teen or fifteen years old, he had a Boys’ Club, de- 
voted to games, music, light reading. 

Mr. Tibbits was a lover of plants, and, in conse- 
quence, the John Spry school has a beautiful con- 
servatory, the only one in any’ elementary school 
in Chicago. He encouraged all persons in his 
neighborhood to engage in gardening and flori- 
culture, personally giving prizes for the best 
lawns, gardens, and flower beds. 

Mr. Tibbits maintained an extensive corre- 
spondence with teachers from Porto Rico to 
California. He was a contributor to several 
magazines. He was the editor of several text- 
books. He made lecture tours in various states, 
presenting his views on the relations which should 
exist between school and society. 

Where, in any walk in life, can be found a man 
of larger usefulness in a career ending at forty- 
five years of age? Oh, but why could not this 
have been said of him while he was alive! 


ww 


MUNSELL CONTRIBUTION TO SCIENCE. 


Albert H. Munsell has made a notable contri- 
bution to color science in a remarkably simple 
way. He measures pigment colors as definitely 
and as relatively as others measure musical tones. 
He has planned and is publishing an Atlas of 
the Color Solid. The Atlas consists of a series of 
measured charts, two of which are already used 
in leading universities, schools, and studios, In- 
deed, they are necessary aids to every user of 
color in any artistic or educational ways, for they 
open a new field in the scientific employment of 
pigments. . 

Chart A is the axis of the color tree, a scale 
of neutral values from 0 to 10, but as permanent 
pigment black or white is impossible, the scale in- 
cludes from 1 to 9. 

“Value,” the amount of light reflected from pig- 
ments, is the luminous dimension or quality of 
color, the other two dimensions or qualities being 
hue and chroma. A scale of neutral or gray 
values extends from the extreme of whiteness to 
the extreme of blackness, and is represented on 
Chart A by a hinged card, two inches wide and 
six inches long. On this card are the eight pig. 
ment values, hand painted, in strips five-eighths of 
an inch wide, In each of these neutral strips is a 
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perforated circle half an inch in diameter. By 
placing any color under this hinged card its 
“value” can be told as scientifically as a note can 
be located by a piano in tune. Purple and blue 
have a value of 3; red, 4; green, 5; yellow, 8. 

Personal bias plays no part in this measured 
step in the gray scale any more than in the case 
of the tuning fork. It is scientifically established 
by the Munsell photometer, a special instrument 
adapted in the course of optical measurements at 
the Massachusetts Institute of Technology and in 
laboratories at Harvard, Columbia, Clark, Wash- 
ington, and private studios. 

Chart B shows that pigments vary in chroma 
(strength or intensity) as well as in value. 

Chroma is represented by the branches of the 
color tree which extend outward from the neutral 
axis. We have never seen anything in science 
more fascinating than Chart B, which from 4 of 
the axis develops into 10 intensities of chroma 
to the strongest pigment red, into 8 intensities to 
the strongest yellow, into 6 intensities of green, 
6 of purple, and 5 of blue. 

By a study of this Atlas, Charts A aod B, one 
can see how possible it is to speak as accurately 
of a color as of a tone in music. 

Mr. Munsell has placed both science and art 
under everlasting obligation to him, and his pub- 
lishers, Wadsworth, Howland & Co., incor- 
porated, are giving his genius and mastery the 
best possible setting, as is indicated by the fact 
that every one of the colors is hand painted. This 
means that in Chart B there are forty-three accu- 
rate color steps put in by hand. 

Hue difference is very obvious and is measured 
by the spectroscope. Value difference is more 
subtle, and its scale is established by the 
photometer. Chroma difference is the subtlest 
and represents the amount of gray in each color. 

Mr. Munsell has taught us that color can be 
measured as definitely as time, weight, space, 
temperature, and sound. With him it has been 
an evolution of more than thirty years, as he laid 
the foundation of his present wonderful concep- 
tion as a student in 1879. 


WHAT THE BOSTON ELECTION SIGNIFIES. 


The election of Michael H. Corcoran, Jr., and 
Dr. Thomas F. Leen upon the Boston school 
board is by far the most significant school board 
election held in recent years, and it says empha- 
tically that the city will take no chances of hav- 
ing the schools get into politics. Never has 
there been anything like as good a chance as this 
year for the election of a ticket not endorsed by 
the Public School Association. No present mem- 
ber of the board would stand for re-election, the 
nominees were not widely known, and the Demo- 
cratic party committee—of the city that has 
20,000 Democratic majority—for the first time 
endorsed the opposition ticket, and there was a 
lot of i insurgency in the air, If the regular ticket 
could go through with a comfortable plyrality this 
year, it ean probably go through any election 
complications that can arise in many years, The 
schools are out of politics, 
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AMERICAN BOY SCOUT SCANDAL. 
We have been so cautious in our approval of 
various schemes for miscellaneous money raising 
for apparently good causes that we have often 


’ been subject to severe criticism by schemers and 


their deluded victims, but we have never departed 
from our caution without cause to regret it, and 
we hope never to recede from our position again. 
Because the American Boy Scout movement was 
fathered by William Randolph Hearst—who gave 
$5,000 as a starter—we ultimately spoke in com- 
mendation of the scheme. 

It should be known, as we did not know, that 
this American Boy Scout movement is entirely 
distinct from “Boy Scouts of America,” for which 
Ernest Thompson Seton is supposed to stand 
sponsor, and of which no criticisms have been 
heard. We herewith print a New York report of 
December 16:— 

“The grand jury investigation into the methods 
of collecting funds of the American Boy Scouts, 
the organization founded by William R. Hearst, 
who recently dropped it, has brought to light some 
activities of members of the old “Blue Pencil Club,” 
which have put in the shade all their former ef- 
forts at check chasing in the financial district. 
From an office on the sixth floor of the Mills 
building the club members have been making a 
raid on check books downtown and uptown, with 
the result that eminent financiers are gazing rue- 
fully at the stubs of their check books. The in- 
vestigation. was prompted by Mr. Hearst, who 
was not aware of the activities of the check 
reapers until his return from Europe this fall, 
Mr. Hearst demanded an inspection of the books, 
but permission to look at the books was refused to 
the accountant he sent over, although Mr. Hearst 
was president of the organization. The Ameri- 
can Boy Scouts was an idea of Mr. Hearst’s which 
he launched last spring. The organization was 
incorporated at Albany last June, and the di- 
rectors were: Mr. Hearst, General James R. 
O’Beirne, Charles P. Devare, Representative- 
Elect Jefferson M. Levy, and James F. MacGrath. 
Mr. Hearst contributed $5,000 as a starter, and 
then sailed away. It was then that the band of 
check chasers saw their chance. Check books 
which the gang have never reached before appar- 
ently were opened. Anthony N. Brady, for ex- 
ample, gave up $1,500; William K. Vanderbilt, 
Jr., and Frank A. Munsey signed checks for 
$1,000 each. Bradley Martin, Jr., gave up $500. 
Many names in the social register appeared on 
checks. About $40,000 was collected, according 
to the evidence thus far obtained. There is also 
evidence, it is said, that there is now about $12,000 
in the treasury, and Mr. Hearst is trying to 


find out where the rest went.” 


MARK OF LOUISVILLE. 

For many years Mark of Louisville has been 
a trade mark, well nigh. His personality and his 
faithful attendance upon educational gatherings, 
local and national, together with his long ser- 
vice, have endeared him to the fraternity. Six- 
teen years of undisturbed peace in service is of 
itself a great professional tribute, Added to that, 
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the mass meetings and resolutions of the people 
are notable testimonials to a man’s hold upon the 
affection and esteem of the citizens. 

The new board saw fit as its first act to declare 
the superintendency vacant, and elected another 
to the place. Mr. Mark’s election in September, 
1909, for a term of two years has led him to enter 
suit for breach of contract. This is a purely legal 
question, upon which the outside public has noth- 
ing to say. Ofcourse there-was no criticism of Mr. 
Mark and no reason assigned for vacating the po- 
sition. It is merely a legal question whether the 


new board under a new charter had the power to | 


declare a vacancy. -Mr. Mark has the ardent 
sympathy of a host of professional friends. 


The increase in salaries of rural schools has 
been one of the most notable features of educa- 
tional progress of the last few years, and espe- 
cially of 1909-10. There are more rural school 
teachers getting $100 a month now than had $75 
two years ago, and more receive above $50 than 
received above $30 five years ago. 


The Washington Irving high school, New 
York city, continues to lead the procession. This 
year the girls will make their own graduating 
gowns, and they will not cost more than $1; most 
of them not more than seventy-five cents. 


Harvard is to have a university chorus, and 
rag-time music will not be in order. The public 


is duly grateful to President Lowell for that ad- 


dress on college songs. 

It is almost criminal to place a board of educa- 
tion in a situation where it is a question whether 
to increase teachers’ wages or cut down school 
subjects. 


The report that Mr. Thomberg was to be 
deputy state superintendent was incorrect. His 
present salary is nearly twice that of deputy. 

“The solution of the rural school problem is 


the raising of the standard so that only experts 
can teach them,” says Dr. John R. Kirk. 


In Missouri many rural school teachers receive 
from $50 to $75 a month, and some receive even 
#100 a month. 

Think of it! University students protest that 
their professors are “lazy, self-centred, and in- 
competent!” 

“The Uneasy Class” is what Superintendent 
Vernon L. Davey of East Orange calls his class 
for specials. 

Evening high schools in New York city cost 
twenty-four cents per pupil per evening. 

Peace reigns in Illinois between the normal 
schools and the state university. 

A picture’s value depends upon what it pictures, 
and how it pictufes it. 

Illinois teachers will try for a minimum salary 
of $50 a month, 

A. I. L., Providence, R. I., June 29, 30, July 1, 

Mobile, February 23, 24, 25. 

San Francisco, July 8-12, 
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[Continued from page 64.} 


the far-removed “central” school. In point of 
cost, figures are available to show that the 
annual outlay by parents for carfare and lunch in 
getting their children from outlying districts of 
some of our largest cities into the central build- 
ings would closely approximate, if not equal, the 
interest on amounts of money adequate to erect 
and maintain separate schools for each district. 
It is a false economy, therefore, that robs a large 
percentage of the city’s children of full educa- 
tional advantages and imposes upon those de- 
termined to have such advantages much real 
hardship in long and energy-consuming street 
car rides in and out of the city, as well as a 
money outlay to parents that largely offsets the 
supposed saving in limiting the number of build- 
ings to be supported. 

The second point in the summary of the special-* 
school adherents, namely, the difficulty of finding 
men to direct the greatly differentiated work of 
composite schools, would have considerable force 
were it not for the fact that more extensively 
differentiated colleges and universities are suc- 
ceeding admirably “with men as directing heads 
who, in most instances, do not understand the 
special problems of their separate schools, and in 
some conspicuous cases are not educational 
specialists at all. The secret of their successful 
administrations lies in choosing as working heads 


‘of the separate schools men who have been spe- 


cially trained for and are experienced in the work 
for which they are made responsible. If we ap- 
ply this policy to the high school, it involves the 
question of organization into well defined de- 
partments, and the placing at the head of each a 
directing specialist who can be held fully ac- 
countable by the principal for results in that de- 
partment. Our high schools must be, in a sense, 
schools within schools, as our colleges long have 
been; and successful administration must come 
not through a versatile principal, but through 
the combined wisdom of carefully selected de- 
partment heads who, together with the principal, 
constitute an educational cabinet for each high 
school, competent to deal with its complex prob- 
lems. But the question arises: Where can such 
trained and experienced department heads be 
found, especially those needed for the new voca- 
tional courses? The answer is: Create the 
schools, organize the departments, offer ade- 
quate salaries, and men and women fitted for the 
service will come forward. They are now in the 
field, but the world of affairs engages the ser- 
vices of most of them because it offers larger re- 
wards. 

The third, fourth, and fifth points submitted 
in favor of special schools may be considered to- 
gether. The failure of many commercial, manual 
training, and other departments in general high 
schools in matters of efficiency, esprit de corps, 
and local influence has been due primarily to the 
type of person. placed in supervision of such 
courses, A half-hearted sympathy with voca- 
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tional education by most principals of general 
high schools, and by some boards of education, 
has led to the installation in headships of so- 
called commercial or industrial departments 
men and women of limited education and experi- 
ence, of unforceful characters, and of uncon- 
vincing methods. Place in such important posi- 
tions men and women of equal educational rank 
with those directing courses in language, mathe- 
matics, and history, and with the necessary 
practical experience, and the tone of the voca- 
tional element in the school will at: once change, 
esprit de corps will cease to be a concern, and the 
vocational department, instead of being apt to be 
overshadowed by the classical or any other de- 
partment, will so establish itself in the favor of 
principal, pupil, and parent that the hitherto 
dominant departments will cease to dominate. 

Turning our attention now to the position 
taken by the composite school group, we’ may 
pass points one, two, and three as being either 
self-evident or amply substantiated by what has 
been writteri above. Point four is one well 
worthy of consideration, and constitutes a rela- 
tively new problem in public education—that of 
providing evening school facilities. Because 
these facilities are availed of almost entirely by 
day workers, in order to serve their purposes 
they must be offered in sectional school build- 
ings. Boys and girls, men and_women, who have 
already done a full day’s work and have spent 
possibly an hour or more in getting to and from 
their posts, cannot be expected to go from home 
for long distances a second time in the same 
day for the purpose of continuing their education. 
If the schools are not accessible, they will not at- 
tract pupils, and hence will not serve the public. 
It follows, therefore, that we must have, in order 
to meet the growing need of public evening 
courses, first, sectional high schools, and, second, 
composite schools, so that each will contain the 
necessary equipment with which to conduct vo- 
cational training, the now predominating depart- 
ment of evening education. Buildings equipped 
with typewriters and office appliances for com- 
mercial training; forges, lathes, and tools for me- 
chanical work; and sewing machines and model 
kitchens for domestic needs, serve at once the 
double educational requirements of day and 
evening schools. 

The fifth point in the category of the pro- 
composite men, educational efficiency, is one of 
great moment. The school of differentiated 
courses is highly efficient, because, first, it 
guarantees to each section of the city equal and 
adequate educational advantages; second, it af- 
fords the entering pupil a wide range of choice 
among courses of varied aims and easy transfer 
from one to another if later on this is thought de- 
sirable by principal or parent; and, third, it ad- 
mits of ready and generous articulation among 
the courses themselves to the manifest advan- 
tage of pupils in all courses. 

Passing by the first form of efficiency, which has 
already received consideration, it may be said of 
the second that richness of educational scheme 
will surely draw more boys and girls into the 
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schools than the old; rigid, and purely academic 
offerings have done, and easy transfer within 
such a scheme, if the first choice should prove to 
have been an unwise one, will keep many a pupil 
in the ranks who otherwise would be forced out. 
Many boys and girls who do not want to or can- 
not go to college or to the normal school, and 
are denied vocational training, must, perforce, cut 
short their school careers at the end of the gram- 
mar grades and go at once to work. The new 
kind of school would, beyond a doubt, attract and 
hold a considerable percentage of these young 
people for one, two, or more years, and assure to 
them better preparation for their life work and 
to the city and state a more useful type of citi- 
zen. 

The third form of efficiency, easy and economi- 
cal articulation among the courses, is one that 
should appeal to all educators. In the conduct, 
side by side, of classical, commercial, and do- 
mestic departments, it is possible to give the pu- 
pils in each the benefit of some of the special ad- 
vantages of the others. The college-bent girl, 
for instance, can profitably temper her classics 
with a course in domestic accounts and business 
methods, as well as training in cooking and home- 
making and home-keeping generally, a vital ele- 
ment in every girl’s education; the commercial 
girl can benefit no less by participation in richer 
courses in the languages and sciences and in more 
complete domestic training than would be pro- 
vided for her in special schools; and the domestic 
girl can similarly enjoy a portion of the special 
facilities provided for each of the other groups. 
For instance, while every girl, as the future head 
of a home, should be taught household account- 
keeping and the general administration of the 
family funds, the girl who is preparing to be a 
specialist in housekeeping or millinery or dress- 
making needs instruction of a more thorough 
nature in methods of bookkeeping and business 
practice, and she needs likewise the. mental 
broadening and social refining that would result 
from association in certain class work with the 
classical girl. 

The same enjoyment of general and special 
facilities is possible to boys in schools containing 
the old academic. departments as well as the 
newer ones devoted particularly to commerce and 
manual training. There are certain fundamentals 
in the education of every boy, and as the high 
school marks the limit of the formal education of 
most of those who enter it, these fundamentals 
should be provided in every course. For in- 
stance, the so-called academic training should in- 
clude a course in business practice (every man, 
no matter what his profession, if he is to succeed, 
must be in a measure a successful business man) ; 
it should also include a training of hand as well 
as of head. Likewise, the boys who choose 
commerce or industry as their future line of 
activity should have the opportunity of partigi- 
pation in the special features of discipline and 
education provided for the academic boys. 


Educational provision for every group, whether 
boys or girls, should include a course in ele- 
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mentary economics and social and political sci- 
ence, a preparation in the last analysis for good 
citizenship. These educational constants are 
possible of provision for the greatest number 
only in schools with a comprehensive educational 
scheme and a complete physical plant. 

The sixth point made by the. advocates of the 
composite idea is the social advantage that in- 
heres in the plan of gathering under a single 
educational roof pupils from various social :anks 
and of varied educational tastes and aims. It 
appears to be a question of the democracy versus 
the aristocracy of education, of socialism versus in- 
dividualism in our public school system. That 
the trend of American educational thought is to- 
day in the direction of further democratizing our 
school conditions and influences is evident from 
the many utterances heard on all sides by spe- 
cialists in this field. : 

Dr. E. Davenport, who has written so admirably 
and convincingly in his book, “Education for 
“Efficiency,” contributes many additional pertinent 
thoughts in an article on “The Opportunity of 
the High School” in the Educational Review for 
November, 1910. Among other things, we 
read :— 

“Separate schools, each devoted to a single class and & 
single occupation, can never be so broadly educative as 
can those catering to many classes and covering many 
interests. Separate schools are and must be inferior 
from the standpoint of curriculum. Separate schools 
will tend to isolate the people of a particular craft or in- 
dustry into a distinct group peculiar to itself, with little 
knowledge of or sympathy for other people of other ac- 
tivities.” 

Dr. Davenport sums up these and other similar 
faults of separate schools by saying :— 

“We are at the parting of the ways in this matter, and 
the fate of the American high school now hangs in the 
balance, and will be decided largely in the next decade. 
If it will introduce vocational courses freely it will be- 
come what no other school has ever been, and what no 
other school can be outside of America—a finishing 
school of an unstratified democratic people.” 

The testimony of one more leader in the new 
high school movement will contribute to the truth 
of our premises. Dr. James Y. Joyner, president 
of the National Education Assocfation for the 
year 1909 and 1910, said before the association 
at its meeting in Boston last July:— 

“Every man needs and should be provided two sorts 
of education—one to fit him to work, the other to fit him 
to live. The two sorts should be combined in the same 
system, proceeding side by side in proper proportion. 
It would be a fatal blunder to permit in our system of 
American education the establishment and the mainte- 
nance of entirely separate systems of trade schools. 
There is no place for peasant schools, for separate 
schools of any sort, in a democracy. Such a separation 
of the purely cultural from the purely practical or vo- 
eational in our American system of education would in- 
evitably increase social cleavage aiong vocational lines, 
would be unéconomic in effort, time, and money, would 
prove a disintegrating force, tending to destroy the unity 
of education and the homogeneity of our population.” 

These quoted passages so excellently and con- 
clusively set out the social advantages of a 
democratic school in a democratic state that 
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further treatment of this division of the general 
subject could add nothing to the strength of the 
position they establish. 

One broad conclusion is fairly deducible from 
the . facts and opinions herein set forth: Every 
high school population unit, whether township, 
borough, or small city, is entitled to such high 
school organization as will cater to the manifold 
educational needs of its constituency, and as 
every large city is but an aggregation of small 
cities, or high school population: units, every such 
unit in every large city should be provided with 
educational facilities identical with those fur- 
nished any other unit, which is only another way 
of saying that it is unfair to conduct full educa- 
tional advantages by means of general and special 
schools centrally located for the benefit only or 
mainly of those who reside in or near such geo- 
graphical units, and withhold like opportunities 
from the outlying units. The composite school, 
therefore, with its choice of departments and 
courses, is the logical type for each city district. 
It guarantees to every boy and girl a life prepara- 
tion that is at once disciplinary, cultural, and 
practical, and whether the immediate goal be col- 
lege, normal school, or practical activities, the 
city, in establishing such schools, is doing full 
justice to all its sons and daughters in all its sec- 
tions. 

This analysis of the situation and the city’s 
first obligation in the premises is in no wise op- 
posed to the maintenance of central schools 
where now existing or the establishment of such 
schools where the conditions warrant; but they 
should be superimposed in an educational sense 
upon the broad underlying system of composite 
sectional schools. They should constitute the 
apex of the public school system, and afford op- 
portunities for advanced and more specialized 
study to those who choose to go to them from 
their local composite institutions. 

The plea here made is not, therefore, for the 
abolition necessarily of the present central spe- 
cialized high school, but rather for the readjust- 
ment and extension of existing systems so that 
every boy and girl in our large cities may as 
nearly as possible sleep under the shadow of a 
high school as broad in its organization and as 
democratic in its administration. as is the govern- 
ment under which they live and to perpetuate 
which they are being educated. ' 


Covington, Tenn. 
Dear Dr. Winship: The last two numbers of 
the Journal of Education, October 27 and No- 
vember 3, are so good that I want to express. 
my appreciation of them. Every issue of the 
Journal is worth while, but these two, to me, are 
particularly interesting. We in Tennessee don’t 
always agree with everything you publish, though 
you seldom give us anything except “good copy.” 
I believe. you. and_your.. Journal are doing 
much, very much, for the cause of education: in. 
our country. i 
With best wishes for your continued and de- 
served success, I am truly, 
~B.O. D. 
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A HISTORY OF EDUCATION IN THE UNITED 
STATES SINCE THE CIVIL WAR. By Charles 
Franklin Thwing, LL. D. Boston, New York, Chi- 
cago: Houghton Mifflin Company. Cloth. 348 pp. 
Price, $1.25, net. 

This is by far the most useful work that President 
uhwing of Western Reserve University has ever done. 
It is also the best piece of work that he has done. 
It is the best writing and the best public service. Nat- 
urally, one who has been in the thick of the fight with 
the schools and for the schools since the Civil war could 
find fault with details written by anyone whose knowl- 
edge of tne public schools has been largely from the 
outside, but we have no disposition to deal with details 
when the wonder is that he has gathered so many facts, 
that he has interpreted them so intelligently, and has 
drawn wise conclusions every time. It is the only 
study of the schools for the last forty-five years that 
can be used as a text-book or as a reading circle book 
with entire confidence in the correctness of the view 
that will be received by the student. Nowhere else can 
there be found such a massing of vital educational facts 
as President Thwing has here brought together. Every 
reading circle should have it on its list. It is vastly 
more important that teachers of to-day know this book 
than a book on education prior to the Civil war. 


THE MIRACLE OF RIGHT THOUGHT. By Orison 
Swett Marden. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell & Oo. 
Cloth. Price, $1.00. 

This book is the second on new thought lines written 
by Dr. Marden. Its predecessor, “Peace, Power, and 
Plenty,” has circulated to the extent of twenty-one 
thousand copies since its publication a year and a half 
ago. The creed of which it is an exposition is in effect 
that “whatever the soul is taught to expect, that it will 
buiid. Our heart longings are prophecies. They meas- 
ure the height of our aim, the range of our efficiency.” 


COLLEGE ALGEBRA. By Professor Schuyler C., 
Davisson of Indiana University. New York: The 
Macmillan Company. Cloth. 12mo. 243 pp. Price, 
$1.50, net. 
A truly fine piece of mathematical work. It is de- 

signed especially for students of algebra in the first 

year’s course in college. It is not written for expert 
mathematicians, but for students. In one sense it is 

elementary, sufficiently so that the student may have a 

strong grasp of the principles that underlie algebra. 

‘here are also only enough problems to test the princt- 

ples and render them comprehensible. The author at- 

taches considerable importance to what he calls “trans- 
lation exercises,” such as are intended to give the stu- 
dent a training in the use of good mathematical lan- 
guage, by requiring him to express in his own way and 
language such conclusions as are s0 frequently ex- 
pressed in symbolic form. An examination of the book 
will convince one of the real value of such a treatise on 


algebra, and also of the mathematical ability of the au-, 


thor, 


THE UNEXPLORED SELF. By Rev. George R. 
Montgomery of New York. New York: G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons. Cloth. 249 pp. Price, $1.25. 

A volume of sermons by Dr. Parkhurst’s assistant at 
the Madison Square Presbyterian church. New York. 
The author is persuaded that “many students seem to 
have perplexingly wrong ideas as to the content of 
Christianity”; hence his book. He is careful to avoid 
“polemics,” and deals only with “essentials.” And yet 
in his preface he shows that he cannot quite free him- 
self from the semi-polemic, at least. They are not easy 
reading, not as easy as the themes might be made to 


meet the average student’s needs. Yet there are many 


good things in them, truths that any student would be 

the better for knowing and knowing well. 

THE OREGON TRAIL. By Francis Parkman. Edited 
by Clarence Walton Vail, Manual Training high 
school, Brooklyn. New York: Oharles E. Merrill 
Company. Cloth. (4x6.) 553 pp. Price, 50 cents: 
Parkman’s “The Oregon Trail’ has been brought into 

the list of school classics by its addition to the readings 

for college entrance examinations in English. The book 
has become immediately popular, for its fresh and vig- 


orous interest is readily apparent. Francis Parkman im 


1846, at the age of twenty-three, made his way from St. 
Louis to the Oregon country through a region traversed 
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only by buffaloes, Indians, and a few emigrants. His 
purpose was to study Indian life, and the results em- 
bodied in “The Oregon Trail” constitute an important 
record in American history. The book is a direct nar- 
Tative of Parkman’s experiences from day to day, with 
descriptions of the country and the people and vivid 
accounts of the adventures that attended every stage of 
the journey. In preparing this edition Mr. Vail has 
briefly set forth the history of the Oregon country and 
Parkman's life, and has explained unfamiliar words 
and ailusions in the text. The volume contains a map 
of his route in these western travels. : 


CHOICE VERSES. Edited and published by Charles 

F. Dole, Jamaica Plain, Mass. 

This is an exceedingly choice and valuable Collection 
of selections to be read or memorized. Nowhere is to be 
found verses and poems so admirably arranged as in 
this grouping. Mr. Dole well says: “The highest values 
in the world lie in certain great and ancient sentences, 
mostly from the Old and New Testaments. They con- 
tain the ruling ideas which make civilization possible. 
They hold the promise for the future of the race. They 
also carry the secret of the happy life. There is no 
greater service which we can render our children, by 
way of education, than to stofe their minds with these 
famous sentences.” 


DIE SCHILDBURGER. Edited by Frederick Betz of 
the East high school, Rochester, N. Y. Boston: D. C. 
Heath & Co. Limp cloth. 16mo. 126 pp. Price, 35 
cents. 

A new German text for students of that language. It 
is a foixs-book, written by some evidently able author 
whose identity has remained a secret for four centuries. 
Though quite advanced in years the book has never lost 
its interest for German homes, and has a respectable 
circulation at the present hour. It is a bit of satire on 
the inhabitants of Schilda, who were supposed to know 
everything, and were widely consulted by the rest of the 
world. In reality it takes off the features of society in 
the age when it was written, and locates these features 
in the burg of Schilda. The German of the text is 
spoken of as of high order, while the humor of its con- 
tents aids to fascinate the reader. Notes and a vocabu- 
lary accompany the text. 


ROSALYNDE; OR, EUPHUES GOLDEN LEGACY. 
By Thomas Lodge. Edited by Edward Chauncey 
Baldwin, assistant professor of English literature at 
the University of Lllinois. Boston, New York, Chi- 
cago: Ginn & Co. Cloth. 133 pp. Price. 35 cents. 
As one of the best examples of the pastoral romance 

in English, as the source of Shakespeare’s “As You Like 
It,” and as one of the predecessors of the novel, Lodge’s 
“Rosalynde” possesses valid claims upon the attention 
of the student of literary history. It is, moreover, typl- 
cal of Elizabethan prose, of a moderate length, and in- 
teresting even to the general reader. Since the book is 
designed rather for outside reading than for detailed 
study in the classroom, the editing has been limited to 
a short introduction, a few textual notes, and a list of 
questions for study. The introduction gives a brief ac- 
count of the pastoral romance in its relation to modern 
fiction, the story of the origin and publication of “Rosa- 
lynde,” and a brief criticism of the romance. A useful 
feature of tue edition is the list of suggestive questions 
for study. 


THREE CRIMSON DAYS. By Harrison Patten. 
oe York: The Neal Publishing Company. Cloth. 
pp. 

This is the queerest story ever. In nine short chap- 
ters we have an unprecedented group of touches of 
school affairs, superintendents, book agents, normal 
school principals, and every other conceivable educator 
thrown in as incidents with which to give the biggest 
fake ever an appropriate setting. 


FULDA’S DER DUMMKOPF. Edited by William K. 
Stewart, assistant professor of German in Dartmouth 
College. New York: Henry Holt & Co. 16mo. Limp 
cloth. 179 pp. Price, 35 cents. 

Fulda—the author of this German text—is a Jew, 
born at Frankfort-on-Main, a graduate of Heidelberg, 
and one of the modernists among the German writers. 
His work has been largely in dramatic composition. In 
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this line he does not bear comparison with Lessing, 
Grillparzer, or Wagner, but yet he is able in his way. 
He has vivacity, humor, abounds in good situations and 
sparkling dialogue, which have given to several of his 
dramas a deserved popularity. “Der Dummkopf” is one 
of his best, and an excellent text for the student in Ger- 
man to read. The editor gives us annotations on the 
text, but no vocabulary. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


“A Handbook of Greek Religion.’”’ By Arthur Fairbanks. Price, 
$1.50._—** Education Through Music.” By C. H. Farnsworth. 
Makers and Defenders of America.” {Eclectic / By A 
E. Foote and A. W. Skinner. New York: American Book Company. 

“ Textiles.”’ By William H. Dooley. Price, $1.00. Boston: D.C. 
Heath & Co. 

**New Geographies—Second Book.” Ry R. S. Tarr and F. M. 
McMurry. Price, $1.10. New York: The — Company. 

“some Present Aspects of the Work of Teachers’ Voluntary Asso- 
ciations in the United States.’’ By Carter Alexander, Teachers Col- 
lege, New York City. 

* Shakespeare’s A Mid-Summer Night’s Dream.’’ Edited by Rev. 


H. N. Hudson.——*' Rosalynde.”” By Thomas Lodge. Edited by E. 
C. Baldwin. Price, 35 cents.——‘ Macaulay’s Essays on Clive and 
Warren Hastings.’’ Edited by C. R. Gaston. Price, 35 cents.——*' In- 


dustrial Studiés in the United States.’’ By Nellie B. Allen. Price, 
65 cents. Boston: Ginn & Co. 

“‘ Kinglake’s Eothen.”” With notes by V. H. Collins. Oxford: The 
Clarendon Press. 

“ Wider Use of the School Plant.’”’ By C. A. Perry. Price, $1.25. 
New York: Charities Publishing Company. 

**Child Life in Song and Speech.’’ By A. E. Bentley.——‘‘ Tone 
= for Children.” "By A. E. Bentley. New York: The A. 8. Barnes 

ompany. 

“ mcational Aims and Efforts, 1880 to 1910." By Sir Philip Mag- 
nus. New York: Longmans, Green & Co. 

With Bally into the Sioux Land.” By J.M. Hanson. Price, $1.50. 
Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Co. 

“ Three Crimson Days.” By Harrison Patten. New York: Neale 
Publishing Csmpany. 

* Pilgrim Stories.” By Margaret B. Pumphrey. Price, 45 cents. 
Chicago: Rand, MeNally & Co. . 

* Plutarch on Education — Physical eS By W. T. 
Harris. Price, 50 cents.——‘‘A Little Fifer’s Diary.” Cc. W. 
Bardeen. Syracuse, New York: C. W. Bardeen. 

“A Practical Guide to German Pronunciation.” By Edward 
Albert Grossmann. Price, 50 cents. 33 West 67th Street, New 
York City : Published by the author. 
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ments of reading, they make “readers, not 
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B>oks Three and Four are made up of se- 
lections that are fresh and interesting to a 
rare degree. A large proportion of the ma- 
terial has never before appeared in any 
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EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


[ee of educational news to be inserted 
under this heading are solicited from 
choel authorities in every state in the 
Union. To be available, these contributions 
should be short and comprehensive. Copy 
should be received by the editor not later 
than Friday preceding date of issue. 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 


January 21, 1911: High School Mas- 
ters’ Club of Massachusetts, Bos- 
ton; president, Frank W. Whitney, 
Watertown. 


February 14, 15, 16: Religious Edu- 
eation Association, Providence, 
R.. 1. 


February 15, 16, 17: Oklahoma State 
Teachers’ Association. 


February 17, 18: Northeastern Min- 
nesota Association, Duluth; J. A. 
Vandyke, Coleraine, president. 


February 23-25: Department of Su- 
perintendence, Mobile; headquar- 
ters, Battle House; William M. 
Davidson, Omaha, president. 


April 13, 14, 15, 1911: Eastern Com- 
mercial Teachers’ Association, 
Bridgeport, Conn. 


April 13, 14, 15, 1911: Alabama Edu- 
cational Association, Mobile; 
president, A. F. Harman, Selma. 


April 28: Fairfield County (Conn.) 
Teachers’ Convention, Bridgeport, 
Conn.; president, Frederick S. 
Camp, Stamford; secretary, Miss 
M. Louise Collins, Stamford. 


June 12, 14, 1911: Virginia Associa- 
tion of Colleges and Schools for 
Girls, Farmville, Va. 


June 15, 16, 17: Annual State Asso- 
ciation meeting at Bluefield, West 
Virginia. 


June 29, 30, July 1: American Insti- 
tute of Instruction, Providence, R. 
I.; Edwin C. Andrews, Greenwich, 
Conn., secretary. 


July 8-14: National Education Asso- 
ciation, San Francisco; Mrs. Ella 
Flagg Young, Chicago, president. 


NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


MAINE. 


There are 3,822 public school- 
houses in the state, valued at $7,309,- 
000, an increase of $584,000 in one 
year. There are 6,905 public school 
teachers. 


VERMONT. 

A 450-acre forest reserve in this 
state is named the “L. R. Jones State 
Forest” in honor of Professor Lewis 
R. Jones of the University of Wis- 
consin, college of agriculture. 

BELLOWS FALLS. The Teach- 
ers’ Conference of Southeastern Ver- 
mont held its annual session in this 
town last week. Hon. Payson Smith, 
superintendent of education for 
Maine, was on the program. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 


BELMONT. The senior class of 
the high school has raised the money 
for a class trip to Washington at the 
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e dusty condition of schoolroom floors. 


hoolroom floors can be had at small cost. 


contracting diseases are reduced propor- 
Standard Floor Dressing not only makes sanitary school- 


eserves the floors. Prevents them from 
tering and at the same time lessens the 


Dressing is sold everywhere in barrels, 


ney of Standard Floor 
6 will treat free of charge one 
or part of one floorin any store or 
to show how Standard Floor Dressing 


ion, School Superintendents, Principals and 


Dangers.” The health of your pupils ma 
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College of Oratory 


W. J, ROLFE, A.M., Litt. D., Presigent Emeritus 


HENRY LAWRENCE SOUTHWICK, President 
The largest school of Ora , Literature, 
the student a knowledge of his own 
expression, whether as a creative thi 
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interpreter. A beautiful new building. Sum- 
mer sessions. Catalogue and full information 
on application to 


HARRY SEYMOUR ROSS, Dean 


CHICKERING H H 3 
AVE 
spring vacation by a series of lec- Miss Sarah C. Brooks, who re- 


tures and entertainments. 


BOSTON. The board of directors 
of D. C. Heath & Co. on December 
30, 1910, declared a semi-annual divi- 
dend of three and one-half per cent. 
upon the preferred capital stock, 
payable January 1, 191], to the pre- 
ferred stockholders of record at the 
close of business on December 31, 
1910. 

MARBLEHEAD. A. O. Caswell, 
who succeeded Superintendent John 
B. Gifford after twenty years of ex- 
ceptionally successful service, has 
made a distinct success. He has 
maintained a rare pace of progress. 

SPRINGFIELD. The four hun- 
dred pupils in the Springfield High 
School of Commerce are earning an 
aggregate of more than $12,000 each 
year by working after or before 


school hours. That is enough to 
more than pay the salaries of the 
teaching force. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 
MARYLAND. 
BALTIMORE. Johns Hopkins 


University has secured $1,000,000 
more for its endowment fund. 


cently resigned as principal of the 
Baltimore Training School for 
Teachers, in addition to teaching in 
Mendota and DeKalb, Illinois, was 
for twelve years supervisor of pri- 
mary schools and kindergartens In 
St. Paul before coming to this city, 
As an author of text-books, as a 
teacher in university and normal 
summer schools, and as an educa- 
tional lecturer Miss Brooks is in the 
front rank. 


NEW YORK. 


ALBANY. The plan of county su- 
pervision of schools is to be super- 
seded by district supervision with 
decrease in the number of schools 
for each superintendent and increase 
of his powers. 


GLENS FALLS. Superintendent 
BE. W. Griffith has succeeded in se- 
curing the introduction of manual 
training and domestic science under 
highly favorable conditions, and he 
is sure to see all other modern ac- 
tivities follow. 


NEW JERSEY. 


SUMMIT. Miss Louise Connolly, 
long time superintendent here, and 
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prominent in educational circles in 
New York and New Jersey, is suc- 
ceeded by Clinton 8. Marsh, superin- 
tendent of Wallingford, Connecticut, 
but previously of North Tonawanda 
and Auburn, N. Y. He has been 
eminently successful. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


Dr. Edgar F. Smith, professor of 
chemistry in the State University, 
has been made provost of the univer- 
sity, succeeding Dr. Charles C. Har- 
rison, who held the position for sev- 
enteen years. 


WEST VIRGINIA. 


WHEELING. This town has a 
distinctly manufacturing population, 
yet nearly seventy-five per cent. of 
the children go through the fifth 
grade, fifty per cent. go through the 
sixth, nearly twenty-five per cent. go 
through the eighth grade. There are 
sixty per cent. nrore girls than boys 
in the eighth grade, and seventy-five 
per cent. more girls than boys in the 
high school. 


SOUTHERN STATES. 


MISSISSIPPI. 


JACKSON. Hon. J. N. Powers, 
state superintendent, is making a 
noble as well as noticeable record. 
He has secured the appointment of 
W. H. Smith as_ state super- 
visor of elementary schools, hav- 
ing especial charge of the con- 
solidation of rural schools. Mr. 
Powers has set in motion several 
powerful influences in the matter of 
creating a sentiment in favor of such 
consolidation. 

OKLAHOMA. 

MUSKOGEE. Ten years ago this 
was a village of 4,000. Now it isa 
city of 26,000. A new high school 
building has recently been dedicated. 
It cost with equipment $250,000. 
This is one of three buildings erected 
the past year. There is not a school 
building that is seven years old. 
There are now 4,000 pupils enrolled. 


LOUISIANA. 


NEW ORLEANS. Superintendent 
J. M. Gwynn, who succeeds the late 
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Inside Protection. 


te Holden Patent Book Cover Company 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


G. W. NOLDEN, Pres. 


Warren Easton, is a Missourian. He 
was educated in the Warrensburg 
State Normal school, was principal 
of the Joplin high school, was super- 
intendent at Joplin, and was elected 
to a professorship at both the Kirks- 
ville and the Warrensburg State 
Normal schools. He accepted the 
latter, and when the president was 
elected as president of Tulane Uni- 
versity Mr. Gwynn went with him. 
He was a notable success in every 
position he occupied in Missour, 
where they prophesy great success 
in the superintendency in New Or- 
leans. 


CENTRAL STATES. 


ILLINOIS. 


EDGAR COUNTY. Among the 
notably successful county superin- 
tendents George W. Brown of Paris 
stands out prominently for the clear- 
cut business leadership, for the in- 
crease in salaries throughout the 
county, for the improved equipment, 
and for the successful installation of 
modern methods. 

CARBONDALE. The superinten- 
dent of public instruction will meet 
the county superintendents at the 
normal school here on January 19 and 
20. The subject for discussion is 
“The Improvement of the Country 
Schools.” 

PARIS. Edgar county did the 
right thing in the right way when it 
re-elected Superintendent George W. 
Brown for another four years by a 
handsomely-increased majority. He 
is one of the eminently valuable edu- 
eational leaders of the state, of the 
country for that matter. 

WAUKBGAN. This city comes 
near having the record in the Middle 
West. It had 9,426 in 1900 and 16,- 
069 in 1910. 

CHICAGO. The National Com- 
mercial Teachers’ Federation met in 
Chicago December 27-29. The fol- 
lowing officers were elected for 1911: 
President, Morton MacCormac, Chi- 
cago; vice-president, Frank E. Lakey, 
Boston; second vice-president, C. A. 
Robertson, Worcester, Mass.; secre- 
tary, F. M. Van Antwerp, Louisville; 
treasurer, C. A. Faust, Chicago. The 
members voted to permit the execu- 
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tive committee to decide between 
meeting in St. Louis in December, 
1911, and in Spokane in the summer 
of 1912. 

There are to be two new high 
schools, costing $600,000 each, and 
$1,250,000 more is to be put into 
other new school buildings. : 

As a final feature of the State As- 
sociation the visiting teachers at- 
tended a reception at the Art Insti- 
tute as the guests of the Chicago 
Principals’ Club. A striking figure 
at this reception was Dr. Samuel 
Willard of Chicago, ninety years old 
recently, who attended the first con- 
vention of the association in 1853. 
Dr. Willard formerly was principal 
of the old West Side Division high 
school. He did not attend the ses- 
sions of the convention, but decided 
to be present at the reception to meet 
the association members. He was 
accompanied by his daughter, Miss 
Mary F. Willard, principal of the 
Burley school. Dr. Willard was 
greeted by one of his earliest pupils, 
P. R. Walker, superintendent of 
schools at Rockford, Ill. 

Alfred R. Urion has resigned from 
the presidency of the Chicago board 
of education and Dr. James B. Mce- 
Fatrich has been elected to succeed 
him. Dr. McFatrich’s term will con- 
tinue until next July, when elections 
will be held. None of the plans set 
in operation by Mr. Urion. will be 
changed by Dr. McFatrich, who 
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highly appreciates what has been 
done by his predecessor. 


KENTUCKY. 


LEXINGTON. Dr. James Ken- 
nedy Patterson, president of the 
‘State University of Kentucky, at this 
city, and the oldest college president 
in America, has retired from _ the 
‘presidency of the university. Dr. 
Patterson had been president of the 
university since 1869. He was born 
“in 1833 in Glasgow, Scotland, the son 
.of Andrew Patterson of Dunbarton- 
shire, and came with his father’s 
family to America in 1842, settling in 
“Indiana, where he remained until 
1856. From 1856 to 1859 he was 
principal of Greenville Presbyterian 
Academy, Kentucky. From 1859 to 
1861 he was with Southwestern Uni- 
versity at Clarksville, Tenn. From 
1861.to 1865 he was principal of the 
‘high school of this city, and from 
1865. to 1869 he was professor in 
Transylvania University of this city. 
In 1869 he was elected president of 
the State University of Kentucky, 
-which office he held continuously un- 
til now. Dr. Patterson will be suc- 
-ceeded by Henry 8S. Barker, formerly 
chief justice of the court of appeals 
of Kentucky. 


MICHIGAN. 


DETROIT. Superintendent W. C. 
Martindale has taken the lead of all 
-eities in having regular work done 
out of doors. In September and Oc- 
‘tober of 1910 there were 6,236 classes 
taught regular work out of doors. 
Each of the seventy buildings in the 
-city had out-of-door work. Two 
had more than 300 such classes, 
three others had niore than 200, six- 
teen others had more than _ 100, 
twenty-seven others more than fifty. 

IRON RIVER. This city has a 
special charter by which the board 
-of education has entire charge of the 
schools and may put into the tax 
levy whatever amount it deems 
necessary to raise for maintenance of 
the schools. 


MINNESOTA. 


The State University asks the 
legislature for $636,000 for buildings 
-and equipment. 


MISSOURI. 


ST. LOUIS. William P. Evans, 
‘who has entered upon his duties as 
state superintendent, succeeding 


‘Howard A. Goss, has been aspiring 
~to this high honor for twelve years, 
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and his election gives distinct satis- 
faction to his associates here. He 
has been a uniform attendant upon 
Missouri associations and a frequent 
attendant upon the meetings of the 
N. EB. A., though he has not partici- 
pated in its activities. His selection 
of his official family gives general 
satisfaction, and the common saying 
among the schoolmen of Missouri is: 
“Bvans has a good start. He prom- 
ises well.” It has been many years 
since any man has come in “from 
the outside” as has Mr. Evans. 


NEBRASKA. 


An industrial and rural life educa- 
tion commission has been appointed 
by State Superintendent-elect Crab- 
tree. The working members of the 
commission will be Superintendents 
A. BE. Hildebrand of Hooper, 8S. H. 
Thompson of Hastings, Lulu 8. Wol- 
ford of Pawnee City, Agnes Lackey 
of Gering, and A. V. Teed of Ponca. 
State Representative S. C. Bassett of 
Gibbon and Dr. C. E. Bessey of the 
State University have been named as 
advisory members. Mr. Crabtree 
says: “The commission will not de- 
vote its time and attention to the 
advancement of theories. It will not 
prepare a voluminous report telling 
what ought to be done and why it 
ought to be done. But it will render 
positive assistance to teachers in get- 
ting something actually done in the 
schools. Theories have been ad- 
vanced. But the field is so new that 
the work has not been systematized. 
If this commission succeeds in doing 
the work before it the boys and girls 
will be better equipped for what 
they are to do immediately on leay- 
ing school. The work of this com- 
mission appeals alike to those who 
view it from the teaching standpoint 
and to those who view it from the 


standpoint of business, society, and 


the state. This is a forward move- 
ment for rural life and rural schools. 
It is a genuine forward march for 
our boys and girls. It is an effort 
for truly serviceable knowledge. 
Education for efficiency is the inspir- 
ing watchword. Usefulness and ser- 
vice are the ends to be sought. It Is 
the purpose of this commission and 
of the state department to serve the 
people of the state in a well-directed 
effort to bring the most practical and 
efficient training to the country boys 
and girls and through them to in- 
spire the whole educational system 
of our state to strive toward eml- 
nently practical ideals.” 

LINCOLN. Professor C. E. Bus- 
sey of the State University has been 
elected president of the American As- 
sociation for the Advancement of 
Science,—a notable honor. 

WISCONSIN. 

MADISON. President Charles R. 
Van Hise of the State University has 
published “The Conservation of Nat- 
ural Resources in the United States,” 
one of the most complete treatments 
of the subject yet written. 


MILWAUKEDB. The presidents of 
the eight normal! schools, one profes- 
sor from each of the schools, and 
City Superintendents R. B. Dudgeon 
of Madison, C. G. Pearse of this city, 
M. N. MeiIver of Oshkosh, W. H. 
Schultz of Bau Claire, and F. A. 
Harrison of Rhinelander have had a 
session here on the revision of the 
courses of study in the State Normal 
schools. The following resolution 
was adopted unanimously :— 

“Resolved, that the function of the 
tiormal school is to prepare teachers; 
that to be a successful teacher re- 
quires adequate scholarship and pro- 
fessionai skill in teaching and man- 


HAND SAPOLIO CLEANSES stained 
fingers absolutely, removing not 
only every suggestion of dirt, but 
also any dried, half-dead skin that 
disfigures the hands, and this in so 
gentle, wholesome a way as to mate- 


rially benefit the remaining cuticle. 
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TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 


‘The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 


New York, N. Y., 156 Fifth Ave. Chicago, 39 Jackson Blvd, Berkeley, Cal, 2142 Shattuck Ave. 
Washington, 1505 Penn, Ave. Denver, Col., 405 Cooper Bldg Los Angeles, Cal., 238 Douglas Bldg. 
Portland, Ore., 611 Swetland Bldg. 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, BRIDGEWATER, 
8. For both sexes, For catalogue 
address the Principal, A.C. BoypEN, M. A. 


NORMAL SCHOOL, Mase. 
For both sexes. For catalogues addres» 
JOHN G. THOMPSON, Principal. 


Che James F. McCullough Ceachers’ Agency 


A SUCCESSFUL SCHOOL AND COLLEGE BUREAU 
All calls for teachers direct from school authorities. Positive persona] recommenda- 
tions. Competent teachers in demend. REGISTRATION FEE, $1.00. Us. 
JACKSON BOULEVARD 


Supplies College men and women on 
short notice for high gra grate positions. Takes pride in prompt, reliable work. Telegraph or 
Phone. No advan 


Miss E. F. Foster, Mgr. Miss T. M. Hastings, Asst. Mgr. 
Established 1890 


The Eastern Teachers’ Agency 


Incorporated 1904 
Supplies Teachers for Public and Private Schcols in all lines of work, Reputation 
Founded on twenty years of successful experience. 


50 Bromfield Street Boston, Massachusetts 


THE FICKETT TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


(The Teachers’ Co-operative Assn. of New England.) 
EDWARD W. FICKETT, Prop. 8 BEACON S8T., BOSTON. 
Established 1885. Telephone, Hay. 975-4 


THE PARKER TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


MADISON, WISCONSIN Western Branch: Spokane, Washington 
1A national exchange for teachers and school officers. Ninth year. Address 


Telephone Connection 


either office. 
Some New Books. 

Title. Author. Publisher. Price. 
Educational Aims and Efforts, 1880-1910.......... , Done Green & Co., N. Y. —— 
Industrial Studies in the United States......... n& (0o., “Boston 65 
Makers and Defenders of America..... Foote & Satamor American Book Co. » N.Y. —-— 
A Handbook of Greek Religion.................. Fairbanks a 1.50 
ghoceses Pumphrey Rand, McNally & Co., Chicago 
With Sully in the Sioux Land.................... Hanson 1.60 
The Concept Standard... Nicholson College, N.Y. — 
American Writers of Vedder _ Silver, Burdett & Co., 
Wider Use of the School Plant................... Perry Charities Publishing Co. is ee 1.25 
New Geo (Second Book)......... Tarr & McMurry The Macmillan Co. N.Y. -—— 
The Land of Living ox 1.25 
Songs of a Little Child’s Day........ Poulsson & Sniith Milton Bradley Co., Springfield —— 
Panama and the Canal To-day................-.- ny L.C. Page & Co., Boston 8.00 
D. Appleton & Co., N. ¥. 4.00 
The Place of History in Education............... 
Three Crimson Patten N eale Publishing 


aging a school; that the subject mat- 
ter taught in the normal . school 
should be selected and taught with 
reference to the work which the stu- 
dents are to do when they become 


WASHINGTON 


e figures of school cost have 
PERSONALLY-CONDUCTED been worked out in this city and give 
TOURS the following results: In 1883 the 


cost was only $16 per pupil; by 1892 
it had reached $20; not until 1904 did 
it reach $24; and in 1906 it had taken 
a sharp rise to $27.81. 


January 13, 27, February 10, 24, 
March 10, 24, April 14, 21, 
May 5, 1911 


Round-Trip Rate from Boston, $28.50 


Stop-over at Baltimore, Fhil- 
adelphia, and New York 
returning 
For detailed information apply to Rod- 
ney Macdonough, D. P. A., No. 5 
Bromfield Street, Corner Washington 

Street, Boston, Mass. 


Pennsylvania R. R. 


SOUTHWESTERN STATES. 


CALIFORNIA. 


The Western Journal of Education 
of San Francisco has fhis interesting 
summary: “There are fifty-eight 
county ' superintendents. The late 
elections resulted in twenty changes 
in the list. Only seven of them, 
however, were defeated at the polls. 
Nine of the changes were voluntary 
on the part of the incumbent. Four 
were defeated at the primary. Those 


- who stepped out voluntarily were 
MENEELY & CO. (West Lillie Laughenour of Colusa, ©. J. 


Walker of Tulare, Estella Bagnelle - 


Old 
| BEL of Madera, Mrs. Laduron of Del 
ne Norte, J. F. McKnight of Trinity, 


TATE ATE RORPAL SCHOOL, Salem, Massachusetts, 

ucational. Department for the peda— 

pK. and technical training of teachers of 

the commercial subjects. J. AsBURY PiT- 
MAN, Principal. 


Eva Spargur of Modoc, BE. T. Man- 
well of Yuba, and C. N. Shane of 
Placer. No less than fourteen of the 
superintendents were elected without 
opposition. Twenty-one of the su- 
perintendents are women, a loss of 
two.” 


UTAH. 


County superintendents of Utah:— 

Beaver—William Joseph, Adams- 
ville. 

Carbon—Carl Marcusen, Price. 

Davis—Hubert C. Burton, Kays- 
ville. 

Garfield—O. G. Anderson, Tropic. 

Grand—C,. A. Johnson, Moab. 

Iron—R. J. Bryant, Cedar City. 

Juab—Ivan Dalby, Levan. 

Kane—Josephine Seaman, Glen- 
dale. 

Millard—Alonzo Huntsman, Fill- 
more. 

Piute—William J. Luke, Junction. 

Rich—John Benson, Randolph. 

San Juan—aAlpha B. Barton, Bluff. 

Sanpete—Nephi Reese, Wales. 

Sevier—Ernest Greenwood, Elsi- 
nore. 

Summit—oO. W. Wilkins, Peoa. 

Rowberry, Grants- 
ville. 

Uinta—N. G. Sowards, Vernal. 

Utah—J. Preston Creer, Spanish 
Fork. 

Wasatch—D. A. Broadbent, Heber. 

Washington—Edward H. Snow, St. 
George. 

Wayne—Joseph Eckersley, Loa. 


Kentucky Official School Calendar, 
1911. 


Jan. 2—County superintendents 

renew bond. 
Jan. 14—Fourth installment of 
state per capita due. 
Jan. 27-28—Common school gradu- 
ation examination. 
Feb. 11—Final installment of 
state per capita due. 
Feb. 22—Washington’s birthday 
—legal holiday. 
April—School census’ taken 
during the month. 

May 6—Election of two trustees 

in graded schools. 
May 13—These trustees enter 
upon their duties. 
May 12-183—Common school gradua- 
tion examination. 
May 19-20—County teachers’ exami- 
nation, white. 
May 26-27—County teachers’ exami- 
nation, colored. 
May 30—Decoration Day—legal 
holiday. 

June 1—On or -béfore which 
county superintend- 
ents and city school 
boards report census 


to the superintendent 


of public instruction. 
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June 16-17—County and state teach- 
ers’ examination, 
white. 

June 27-29—Kentucky Educational 
Association meets at 
Owensboro. 

June 23-24—County and state teach- 
ers’ examination, col- 


ored. 
June 24—Division boards hold 
first meeting for elect- 


ing teachers. 

June 28—State dirloma examina- 
tion at the state de- 
partment of education. 

June 30—Close of school year and 
of fiscal year, by 
which time all school 
levies for ensuing year 
should be made. Bal- 
ance all school ac- 
counts. 

July 1—New school year begins. 
July 3—Teachers’ Institute sea- 
son begins. 

July 4—Independence Day—le- 
gal holiday. 

July 3-8—City school boards ap- 

point truant officers. 

July 15—Superintendent of public 
instruction declares 
per capita. 

July 21-22—County teachers’ exami- 
nation, white. 

July 28-29—County teachers’ examl- 
nation, colored. 

July 29—Division boards hold 

: second meeting for 
electing teachers. 

July 31—Final date for appoint- 
ment of beneficiaries 
to the State Univer- 


sity. 

Aug. 1—County superintendents 
must make annual re- 
port to superintendent 
of public instruction. 

Aug. 1—County superintendents 
must make annual set- 
tlement and send a 
a copy to superintend- 
ent of public instruc- 


tion. 
Aug. 5—Election of sub-district 
trustees. 
Aug. 18-19—County and state teach- 
ers’ examination, 
white. 


Aug. 25-26—County and state teach- 
ers’ examination, col- 
ored. 

Arig. 26—Division boards hold 
third meeting for 
electing teachers. 

Aug. 30—State diploma examina- 
tion at the state de- 
partment of education. 

Sept. 4—Labor Day—legal holi- 
d 


ay. 
Oct. 12—Columbus 
holiday. 
Oct. 14—First installment of state 
per capita due. 
Oct. 27—Arbor Day. 
Noy. 11—Second installment of 
state per capita due. 
Nov. 30—Thanksgiving Day—le- 
gal holiday. 
Dec. 9—Third installment of 
state per capita due. 
Dec. 25—Christmas Day—legal 
holiday. 


Day—legal 


UNCERTAIN WORK. 


“Wouldn’t you like to be a king 
when you grow up, my son?” 

“No, pa, I'd rather have a steady 
job.”——-H. I. H., in Woman’s Home 
Companion for January. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 


D ever think what a difference there is in the attitude of a teacher who goes toa 
DI Y town hunting for a position, and of the same teacher when the superintendent 
of the other town calis upon him to secure him? In the one case the teacher is a suppliant, 
asking for attention and consideration and appointment; in the other he is the master of the 
situation, and listens and considers and holds or withholds consent. Ask yourself in which 
attitude = are likely to appear better ; EVER begin work in your new place under 
under which conditions you are likely to more favorable auspices. Now the differ- 
ence is just that between the recommendation and the notification agency. The latter tells 
youa e is vacant, and you go there, very likely with a score of others, very likely for 
work for which you are unfitted, and have to make your own introduction. The recommen- 
dation often sends the employing party to you, and even if you go it is by appoiptment with 
an official who knows all about you and asked to have you come af 4 certain time. 
Threefourths of our appointments are made in this way. Don’t you he- THINK:? 
lieve it is a better way? Isn't it more dignified, when you come to : 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, SYRACUSE, ¥. Y. 


ACHERS' 
AGENCY 


TE 


T Pratt Teachers’ Agency 7° [ith Avenue 
Recommends teachers to colleges, public and private schools. 
Advises parents about schools. WM. O. PRATT, Mer. 
introduces to Coll 


MERICA “te oe TEACHERS’ AGENC Schools, and Families 


FOREIGN «superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Gove 
REIGN of fastruction; recommends good Schools to parents. Callon 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 


THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGEN 


Cc. J. Albert, Manager 


page wee year. Best Schools and Colleges everywhere our permanent clients. YOU want 
to our new booklet ‘‘Teaching as a Bus .” Western Offices, Realty Building, Spokane, 
Washington; Idaho Building, Boise, Idaho. 


378 Wabash Ave., 
Chicago, lll. 


COLORADO TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


We want competent teachers for desirable positions. We operate throughout ihe ent 
West. We fill positions in all lines of Educational Work. 
FRED DICK, Ex-State Superintendent, mnees 236-237 Empire Building, Denver, 
Colorado. Eastern office: 401 Market 8t., Harrisburg, Pa., Southern office: 
12-16 Trinity Ave., Atlanta, Ga. 


with gooa genera ucation wanted for department wor 
P A s ith 1 ed i d for d kin 
High, and Norma) Schools and Colleges in F enn- 

sylvania and other States. Grade teachers with ability to teach some ‘yg wot ® 

tem of music and drawing secure positions paying $60 to $70 per month. For furt 

information, address THE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, R. L. MYERS & CO., 
C. V. Bank —! Harrisburg, Pa., 230 Empire Building, Denver, Colo. 
2-16 Trinity Ave., Atlanta, Ga. 


ALBANY TEACHERS AGENCY 


Supplies Schools of all Grades with Competent Teachers. Aseists Teachers in obtain 
= Send for circulars. ing 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 81 Chapel 8t., Albany, N. ¥ 


SABINS’ EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE (Inc.) 


HENRY SABIN, Founded 1893 ELBRIDGE HH. SABIN 
Pres. Sec. and Treas. 


During each year pleces teachers in at least 80 of the 9C counties in Iowa, 
and in Minnesota, North and South Dakota, Nebraska, Colorado, Wyoming, 
Utah, Idaho, Montana, Washington and Oregon. Write and see what we can 
do for you. 


MANHATTAN BUILDING, 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY stress, Boston 


Send for Agency Manual, mentioning this publication. 


DES MOINES, IOWA 


E SCHERMERHORN TEACHFRS’ AGENCY. A superior agency for super 
people. Free registration to reliable candidates. Serv free to school oficiaks 


CHARLES W. MULFORD, Proprietor 353 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y¥. 


Winship We have unequaled facilities for piacing teachers in 


every part ef the country. 
Teachers’ 


Boston, Mass. 
ALVIN F. PEASE, 


29-A Beacon St. .. 
Agency Long distance Telephone. Manager 
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‘*Remington Operator 
Wanted”’ 


Watch the ‘Help Wanted” advertisements in 
the daily papers and you will understand one rea- 
son why you should LEARN THE 


REMINGTON 


The great mass of employers use Remington 
Typewriters, and of course they want Remington 
operators. That's the whole thingin a nutshell. 


‘Remington Typewriter Company 


(Incorporated) 
New York and Every where 
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WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


29-A Beacon Street, Bostor 


A few unsolicited testimonials from recent patrons: 


From a Massachusetts superintendent: 


“ The more'l know of your work as a Teachers’ , the 
more pleased I am with the solid, consistent work yeu are 
doing, and the absolute dependence that may be put upon 
your notices.’’ 

From a Massachusetts grammar master: 

“ I thank you most heartily for your very courteous treat- 


-ment of me throughout all our deal with each other. I feel 


perfectly satisfied with the place w you secured for me.” 


From a Maine teacher: 

“1 want to thank you for obtaining such asplendid position 
forme. I bevsiesey | feel that I am very fortunate. Every- 
thing is very satisfactory, and I am very happy in my work.’’ 


From the principal of a large New York high 
school: 
“Enclosed please find my check. : 
“With very kind regards and thanks for the handsome way 
this affair was managed, I am very truly yours.” 


From a New Jersey superintendent: 

* Permit me to thank you for your service in securing for 
us Miss . She already has shown that she merited your 
confidence. We are looking fora first grade teacher and a 
second grade teacher. If you have some one that you can 
recommend with the same confidence that you did Miss ——— 
please put us in communication with them.” 


From a Vermont teacher: 


“TI have been very much pleased with the work of your 
comer in keeping me well posted in regard to vacancies in 
th rtof the country, and I appreciate your services very 
much indeed. 

“ Thanking you for your good work in my behalf, I am 

“ Very truly yours.”’ 

Calls are already commencing to come in for next 
school year. Send forregistration blank and circular. 

Requests of school officials will receive prompt 
attention. 


ALVIN F. PASE, Manager. 
29-A Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
Long Distance Telephane 


THE LUCIA GALE BARBER 
CORRESPONDENCE COURSE 


Rhythm and Personal Culture 


Rhythm—A training in the funda- 
mental rhythms and co-ordinations for 
strengthening and sustaining mental and 
physical powers. 

Health, Corrective and Breathing Ex- 
ercises, 

Muscle and Breath Control for Free- 
dom of Movement and Expression. 

Poise, Concentration, Relaxation. 

Personal Hygiene, Foods, Clothing. 


Effect of Mind on Physical and Moral 
Life. | 


CONDUCTED BY 


MRS, MARY R. GALE DAVIS, Pd. M. 
The Burlington, Washington, D. C. 


To whom all correspondence should be addressed. 


JUKES-EDW ARDS 


A STUDY 


IN EDUCATION AND HEREDITY 


By DR. A. E. WINSHIP 


A book that should be read by every 
teacher, preacher, philanthropist, and states- 
man. The book, as Representative Brosius 
said, that influenced the passage of the most 
remarkable bill that ever passed any State 
Legislature— an act to prevent the increase 
of idiocy and imbecility. (Pennsylvania H. 
of R. 51). 


Cloth, 50 cents — Paper, 25 cents 


New England Publishing Company 


29-A Beacon Street, Boston 
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